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Tom Wolfe on the Perfectly Crafted Town House 


Mark Hampton on Entertaining 
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Gloria Steinem on Decorating Her Apartment 


A Classic Rose Garden 
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ARMSTRONG PUTS THE HEIGHT OF FASHION 
RIGHT AT YOUR FEET. 


Once there were formal rooms and casual rooms and rarely 
the twain did meet. But today, the idea of melding traditional 
elegance with put-your-feet-up comfort has come into its own. 
It’s a trend Armstrong’s versatile new custom- 
installed Components” tile was made for. 
Our three designs and many colors let you create 
unique floor patterns. Your imagination’s the only limit. Now the 
playfully relaxing feel of casual elegance builds from the floor up. 


For the name of your nearest Armstrong Floor 
Fashion Center’ retailer, 


call 1 800 233-3823. Ask 
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Dennis Rolland 

To the Trade only 
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HAD Building 

9794 hird Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
Tel. 212-752-9000 
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Bozell 


Nothing but Frette. 


SWAROVSKI 


A collection of exquisite fashion jewelry available at Von Maur. 
Jacobsons, Parisian and leading specialty stores. 


Swarovski Jewelry U.S. Limited, Cranston. Rhode Island, 02920, U.S.A. 800-624-0971 
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A New York legend for nearly a century, the pleasure of 


Henri Bendel is celebrated by women who have an 


appreciation for the unique. From the jewel-like “Street 


à oes to the ric ‚array of the most exclusive and 
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sophisticated fashions rg around the world, Bendel’ is 


a veritable treasure trove of style. Incomparable elegance, 


lavish personal service, and unerring taste are what make 


each and every Henri Bendel, truly, A Ladys Paradise.” 
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EXPRESSIONS OF PERSONAL STYLE 


° 
Neima n Marcus Piaget Dancer watch sculpted exclusively in 18k gold. 


FROM THE HANDS OF THE 
SUOMI DAY AND NIGHT 


Clean Scandinavian lines com- 
bined with Dorothy Hafner’s 
bold decorations provide har- 
monious contrasts to these 
clean surfaces. It’s as simple 
as day and night or black 
Furthering this 
distinctive tables. It highlights Bellini’s unique theme is the ата зоа 


CUPOLA 
STRADA 
A true testimony 
to the design mas- 
tery of Mario Bel- 
POLLO VASES lini,thischinaisa | 
Feminine beauty perfect statement 
pours forth from for today's most 


this porcelain 
form as round, genius by juxtaposing powerful functional Suomi 


flowing, sensual 
UTA FEYL ARTIST CUP 


Freedom of expression abounds as 


curves rise and fall 
over the smooth 
erotic beauty of A 
Tapio Wirkkala's E 
pollo vase. 


and white. 


combinations of sphere, cube and cone. flatware. 


Uta Feyl’s cup honors beauty and `| 
function, making it a member of Ro- 
senthal's 28 Artist Cup Collection. 


MASTERS 


ICEDEW 
BOWLS 
Nanny Still 
McKinney pays 
homage to Fin- 
land’s winters 


I with clear and 


frosted waves 
oferystal. 
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Climbing roses, above, at 
the New York Botanical 
Garden. Page 220. 
Below: A Fifth Avenue 
apartment decorated 
by Shelton and Mindel. 
Page 230. 


COVER A rooftop 
garden overlooks 
Central Park and the 
skyline beyond. Page 
176. Photograph by 
Oberto Gili. 


Ornament 
abounds on the 
facade of an 
Upper East Side 
town house. 


Page 156. 


Hayes & Co. by Tom Wolfe 156 
It took two architects, one decorator, and a small army of 
craftsmen to reconstruct an Upper East Side town house 


Gotham Romance by Andrew Solomon 164 
In her grand Fifth Avenue apartment, decorator Hethea Nye 
indulges her taste for luxury 


Style Diva by Gini Alhadeff 172 
Vanity Fair's Marina Schiano displays her flair for drama 


A Stargazer's Garden by Anthony Santasiero 176 
Decorator Anthony Santasiero went through the roof of his 
Central Park West penthouse to open a view of trees and sky 


Ms. Steinem on the Home Front by Gloria Steinem 180 
After twenty years in the same East Side brownstone, the 
feminist writer finds the courage to hire a decorator 


The Pleasure of Their Company by Mark Hampton 186 
Personal taste sets the tone when New Yorkers entertain 


Shifting Focus by Victoria Geibel 192 
Design partners Brian Stoner and John Hutton take a new 
perspective on classic forms in a downtown apartment 


Drawn to Scale by Rosamond Bernier 198 
In their midtown suite, Robert Denning and Vincent Fourcade 
show that grandeur comes in all sizes 


Definitive Details by Heather Smith MacIsaac 204 
A Gramercy Park apartment embodies the essence of Alan 
Buchsbaum’s memorable design 


New York Premiere by Charles Gandee 208 
Woman-about-town Kitty Hawks makes her debut as a decorator 
in a West Side duplex for a Wall Streeter 


Pop Goes the Easel by Deborah Solomon 212 
MOMA traces the relation between pop culture and fine art 


Uptown Downtown by Brad Gooch 214 
Alison Spear redesigned a Greenwich Village town house for 
modeling mogul Katie Ford and entrepreneur André Balazs 


Beauty and the Bronx by Paula Deitz 220 
The New York Botanical Garden nurtures a collection of 
landscape masterpieces 


Artist's Garret by Joe Dolce 226 
Jedd Garet turns traditional taste upside down in his SoHo loft 


Central Park East by Joan Kron 230 
Architects Peter Shelton and Lee Mindel bring the park indoors 
in their decoration of an upper Fifth Avenue apartment 


USSIAN INTRICACIES CULTURED BY BAKER. Inspired by antique 
Russian ceramics, Baker 5 original print design enhances the full shape ofa 
crescent sofa. The rolled arms with fan pleats and high kick-pleat flounce are 
echoed in the extra-high crown of its one-piece cushion. The all-cotton fabric is a 
Baker exclusive. Baker upholstered furniture and decorative fabrics may be seen 


| . . А JU. 7 Ar rr 
at any of our showrooms through your interior designer or architect. You may send $7.50 for 


your complete Baker Upholstered Furniture catalogue. 


ii Baker Furniture, Dept. 737, 1661 Monroe Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 49505. Showrooms in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Dania, High Point, Houston, Laguna Niguel, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New 


700“ 
; a York, Paris, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, Troy and Washington D.C. 
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*J.D. Power & Associates Vehicle Dependability Index Study. Based on things gone wrong to 4- to 5-year-old 1985 model vehicles in the past 12 months. 
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The car declared the most 
durable in the world 
meets the car ranked the most 
dependable in America. 


Robust long life seems to be 
almost something bred into the 
Mercedes-Benz genes. 

The Guinness Book of World 
Records. has taken note of this 
phenomenon by declaring a 1957 
Mercedes-Benz, with 1,184,880 
miles on the clock, “the world’s 
most durable car.” 

And in a recent survey of 
long-term vehicle dependability, 
covering original owners’ experi- 
ences with their 1985 cars,* J.D. 
Power & Associates found — 


surprise! — that Mercedes-Benz 


owners report fewer things gone 


wrong than owners of any other 
cars in the survey. 

Of course, the levelheaded 
engineers of Mercedes-Benz 
insist that even phenomena can 
be explained in rational terms. 

By an R&D brain trust 
twelve thousand people deep, for 
example. By a bank of more than 
ten thousand original engineer- 


ing patents. And by manufactur- 


ing tolerances somewhat finer 


ENGINEERED LIKE NO OTHER 
CAR IN THE WORLD 


than the width of a human hair. 

Focus these and myriad 
other Mercedes-Benz engineer- 
ing strengths on the goal of 
building the most dependable 
and long-lived cars possible, the 
engineers say—and the rest will 
logically follow. 

And the rest, of course, is 
automotive legend. 

If you wish to follow up on 
the remarkable dependability 
and longevity accomplishments 
of Mercedes-Benz, visit your 
authorized dealer soon. Or call 


1-800-228-9191 toll free, anytime. 
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Contributors Notes 40 
Notes The New and the Noteworthy 57 


Film by Katherine Whiteside 60 
Peter Weir’s new movie focuses on horticultural activism 


Design by Heather Smith Maclsaac 64 
New Yorkers were the toast of this year’s furniture fair 


Classics by John Russell 66 
Virgil Thomson’s apartment in the Hotel Chelsea was a 
monument to his life and times 


Food by Liz Logan 82 
Natives who want to take in the city with out-of-towners 
have a varied menu to choose from 


Taste by Pilar Viladas 94 
One man, one vote is Ed Koch’s decorating policy 


Travel by Susan Orlean 106 
New and improved accommodations suit every taste 
from urban chic to English country 


Art by Louisa Levant 110 
Art consultant Stacey Winston guides aspiring 
“twentysomething” collectors through the art world 


People by Charles Maclean 114 

Barneys creative director showcases his impish talents 
Architecture by Paul M. Sachner 118 

Some of Manhattan’s finest landmarks stand on the 


historic heights of Harlem 


Gardening by William Bryant Logan 124 
Town houses conceal a quiet piece of old New York 


HG Guide by Suzanne Hart 130 
The ultimate sources for those ultimate details 


Style by Wendy Goodman 150 
Interiors inspire Marc Jacobs’s new Perry Ellis collection 


Editor's Page by Nancy Novogrod 155 
Great Rooms by Alexandra de Rochefort 239 
This year’s Kips Bay Decorator Show House kitchen pays 


homage to classical architecture and advanced technology 


Forecasts by Wendy Goodman 246 
Designers are succumbing to their metal urges 


Resources Where to Find It 256 


Gandee at Large by Charles Gandee 260 
Ian Schrager is the host of the town 


Dancer cabinet 
by Godley-Schwan. 
Page 64. 


Virgil Thomson, 
above, with Leonard 
Bernstein and Betty 
Allen. Page 66. 

Above right: New 
York restaurants. 
Page 82. Below: 
Window displays 
at Barneys New 

York. Page 114. 


Steel chaise by 
Forrest Myers. 
Em Page 246. 
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The strength of buffalo leather, the comfort of feathers. 


ROCHE-BOBOIS 
SETS THE TREND 


The shapes and textures that will set the trend for years to come 
are already here. Come see them at Roche-Bobois. Shown here: The 
Caractere sofa in thick buffalo leather (in our newest color: Aubergine). 
Experience the unsurpassed comfort of its feather-filled pillows. 
Choose from over 100 types and colors of leather. 

For our spectacular 75-page catalog, please send $10 (reimbursed with 
your first purchase). Roche-Bobois (Dept. OC3). 183 Madison Avenue. 
New York, NY 10016. 


Caractere sofa. Created by Hans Норіст 


THROUGH OUR EXCLUSIVE STORES AND THROUGH THE TRADE IN THE USA AND CANADA. 
PARAMUS · PHILADELPHIA «QUEBEC - ROSLYN HEIGHTS, NY - SAN FRANCISCO - SCARSDALE - SCOTTSDALE + SEATTLE - SOUTHPORT, СТ. TORONTO · VANCOUVER BC‘ WASHINGTON DC‘ WINNETKA, IL + 
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Hand-blown 24% lead crystal with mountings of 
sterling silverplate (359/89) or solid brass 
(361/89). 32 inches tall. For your new 144 page 
color catalogue and nearest designer showroom 
send $8.00 to Speer Collectibles, Dept. HG10, 
5315 S. Cobb Dr., Atlanta, Ga., 30080 (404) 794-4000. 
Design patent pending. All rights reserved. 


Speer Collectibles |l 


a lighting tradition since 1919 
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NANCY CORZINE 


Furniture and Textiles 


£ 
a 
Nancy Corzine Š 
8747 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
213-652-4859 
New York San Francisco Dallas Houston Denver Laguna Niguel 
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DEMANDED BY AND CREATED FOR PERFECTIONISTS 


NEPTUNE 


~ 


ANNE Kuen Hl. 


presents 


WardrobeBUILDING 


D 


GREAT WARDROBES DON'T JUST HAPPEN. THEY'RE BUILT. 


And the best way to begin your wardrobe building is to consult an architect, 
someone who can assemble the building blocks for a truly individual style that's 
flexible and creative. 


That architect is Anne Klein Il. 


We give you the fashion options to create a look that's a reflection of you anda 
complement to your life. We give you the choices and the freedom to suit yourself 
with confidence and style. 


And now we're giving you the chance to win an Anne Klein Il wardrobe! 


Just correctly identify the three New York City landmarks shown above from the 
list below, and we'll enter your name in a drawing to win a trip to New York for one, 
including round-trip airfare, hotel and wardrobe compliments of Anne Klein ll. 


After all, anyone who is wardrobe building should know a little about architecture. 
Woolworth Building + Empire State Building + Citicorp Center + Chrysler Building + Equitable Building * World Trade Center 


Anne Klein Il "Wardrobe Building" Contest. RULES: No purchase necessary. To enter, send postcard with name, address, phone 
number, and your three answers to Anne Klein Il, "Wardrobe Building" Contest, 530 7th Avenue, NY, NY 10018. No responsibility is 
assumed for lost or misdirected mail. All entries must be postmarked by November 30, 1990. Limited to one entry per person. Winner 
chosen in random drawing on December 15, 1990. Winner will be notified by mail. Open to individuals 18 or older except employees 
and families of participating companies. Winner will be required to sign affidavit of eligibility, release from liability statement and pub- 
licity release. Income and other taxes, if any, are the sole responsibility of the winner. Non-transferable. Void where prohibited by law. 
Trip must be taken no later than April 30, 1991. PRIZE: One lucky grand prize winner will receive an Anne Klein ll wardrobe (approximate 
retail value $1,000), one round-trip coach ticket from commercial airport nearest winner's home in Continental U.S., two nights 
accommodation, breakfast and dinner daily. Scheduling subject to availability and restricted to certain periods 
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Brad Gooch visits the Greenwich Village 
town house of modeling mogul Katie 
Ford and her husband, entrepreneur 
André Balazs, a couple he describes as 
“key tastemakers who are redefining el- 
egance for a new generation.” A former 
model who used his experiences as ma- 
terial for his first novel, Scary Kisses, 
Gooch is at work on a biography of poet 
Frank O'Hara and The Golden Age of 
Promiscuity, a historical novel that cov- 
ers life in Manhattan from the late sev- 
enties to the late eighties. 


Gini Alhadeff is the founder and editor 
of Normal, a journal of art and litera- 
ture that “comes out whenever I can 
raise the money.” Alhadeff, who was 
born in Egypt, raised in Italy, and 
learned to speak English in Japan, has 
made Manhattan her permanent 
home: “You know how it is—you come 
here and realize you can’t live anywhere 
else. It's a large mistake but precisely 
the kind of mistake New York makes 
you commit.” For the October HG, Al- 
hadeff profiles Vanity Fair style direc- 
tor Marina Schiano. 
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Ө 1990 Victorias Secret. 


TREET +. LONDON W1 


LONDON W1 


* 


22020 Ne 10 MARGARET STREET: 


For the Victoria’s Secret shop nearest you. or for our newest catalogue, please call 1-800-HER-GIFT. 


THE. EXTRAORDINARY SOLLPILATRE: 


Thesart of writing. 


MONT” 


BLANC 


Available at fine jewelers, department stores, quality stationers and other select retailers. 
Koh-I-Noor Inc. (201) 479-4124. In Canada, (416) 670-0300. 
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PIGEONS EN CROÛTE OU JAMBON S 
ЈЕ LHABILLE AVEC QUOI CE SQ: 


Pigeon in pastry shell or ham salad, how will they d 


DERNARDAUD 


LIMOGES * PARIS * NEW YORK * MUNICH 


BERNARDAUD BRINGS BEAUTY TO YOUR TABLE. 


Available at Bernardaüd. 777 Madison Avenue, New York, 
and otber select stores. 


52 


, . 
Youve just found romance. 


“Romance is a magical mood you can create in any room and take pleasure in at any moment. Paper the 


walls with a delicate seqweed pattern, cover the table with a bold beach chair stripe, and suddenly you 


recall romantic breakfasts 


at a seaside resort. Or, bring in the 


exotic jeweltone patterns of 
a sultan s palace, and you infuse 
a room with romantic 
mystery. All you need to make the 
magic happen, you'll find in 
my new collection of decorative 
fabric and wallcovering, 


called ‘Romance: When you see it, 


» 


Teflon | y | | = ЖО Уы SS you'll fall in love’ 


DU 
SOIL & STAIN 
REPELLENT 


ynthia Gibson 


59 EAST S4TH STREET, SUITE TWENTY-THREE, NEW YORK, NY 10022 FOR A DESIGN SOURCE NEAR YOU, CALL 1-800-272-2766 
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ARMAND-ALBERT RATEAU 


Exhibition October 31-November 30, 1990 


Photo ° John DeLorenzo 


Alabaster and Gilt-Bronze Lamp 
Armand-Albert Rateau 


THE DELORENZO GALLERY 


958 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10021 • (212) 249-7575 


Christofle 


Paris 


INTRODUCING “TRIADE” AT NEIMAN MARCUS + BLOOMINGDALES • MARSHAL FIELD'S  BULLOCK'S 


CARLOS ALMADA, designer, 
with daughters JUSTINE and CAMILLE 
in GapKids crewneck, hood, and jeans. 

Photographed by Matthew Rolston. 
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WORTHY ByEric Berthold 


Griffins, jackals, and 
mermen lurk in the depths of 
Elizabeth Street, a cavernous new 
showroom of ornaments dating 
from the 17th century. Owners 
Allan Reiver and Gil Shapiro 
consider their wares—most of 
which were implemented by. 
well-known sculptors such as 
Antoine Louis Barye and Henri 
Léon Greber—art rather than 
decoration. Stone and marble 
fireplace surrounds, fountains, 
and a set of 17th-century horse 
stalls round out the collection. 
(210 Elizabeth Street, New York, 
NY 10012; 212-941-4800) 


Good as Gold 
Gold bullion 
embroidered 
pillows (left), $200, 
are imported from 
India and available 
from Design 
Archives, NYC 
(212) 995-9012. 


A Louis XIV side cabinet 
(above) and other pieces from 
the collection of noted French 

interior designer Jacques 

Garcia will be auctioned on 
Oct. 27 at Sotheby’s. For 
information (212) 606-7213. 


Tole House Briger/Scofield’s tole 
lanterns (above), $4,200, sconces, 
and wastepaper baskets are available 
at P. Briger Antiques, 42A East 74th 
St., NYC (212) 517-4489. 


ON BROADWAY 


A Journey Uptown Over Time 


DAVID W. DUNLAP 


Local Talent 


This season’s New 
York design titles include 
(above) David W. Dunlap’s 
On Broadway: A Journey 
Uptown over Time 
ee (Rizzoli, $65); R. Craig 
Cecil Beaton, Truman тоа ; 
Capote, Elsie de Wolfe Miller's Modern Design, : 

: j 1890-1990: The Design 
Collections of the 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (Abrams, $60); Chippy 
Irvine’s Private New York: 


and Janet Flanner 

are just a few of the 
signatures you will 

find in the first 
editions and rare books 


(bebe ar sank Remarkable Residences 
diri awas (Abbeville, $50); and John 
Les docent cai Esten's Manhattan Style 

Manhattan Style 
(212) 826-9381 by appt. 


(Little, Brown, $45). 


Animal Magnetism 
Zoomorphic place card 
holders in sterling silver 
(above) are available in 
sets of six, $350, at 
Bulgari, 730 Fifth Ave., 
NYC (212) 319-9000. 


Urban Jungle Artists Erni Vales 
and Gil Aviles join furniture 
maker Robert Ferraroni to 
produce the Graffiti fabric and 
sofa (above). To order from 
Ferra & Erni Gil (718) 599-1195. 
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JEAN-YVES DUBOIS; DAVID W. DUNLAP; MONICA STEVENSON (4) 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: MONICA STEVENSON (2); 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: MONICA STEVENSON (2); MUSEO 


What Elsie The Elsie trefoil ottoman (above), $975, named after 
decorator Elsie de Wolfe, is versatile as a seat, table, or leg rest. 
At Charlotte Moss, 1027 Lexington Ave., NYC (212) 772-3320. 


Easel Chairs Tom Slaughter and Marthe Jocelyn use 
leather appliqué to turn furniture into 

art, such as a Matisse-inspired chair against 
a cityscape screen (left). Call (212) 226-7036. 


THE ROYAL OAK 
Designer 
Showhouse 
1990 


International Style English and 
American decorators join forces for 
the second Royal Oak Designer Showhouse, 
Oct. 18—Nov. 11. HG’s Nancy Novogrod will 
speak Oct. 31. Call (212) 966-8425. 


Dealer’s Choice 
Revillon d’Apreval’s 
marble and ormolu 
vase, c. 1800 (left), 
is on display at 

the International 
Antique Dealers 
Show, Oct. 5-10. 
Call (212) 355-6110. 


Deco Deluxe 
[he silver-plated 
Allegory of Fine 
Arts bronze 


and other art 


deco pieces 


are available at 
L'Art de Vivre, 
978 Lexington 
Ave., NYC 


(212) 734-3510 


Labors of Love Diego Rivera’s Woman 
Grinding Maize, 1924 (above), and other 
Mexican treasures can be seen in “Mexico: 
Splendors of Thirty Centuries” at the 
Metropolitan Museum, Oct.10— Jan. 13. 
Call (212) 879-5500. 


NACIONAL DE ARTE, MEXICO CITY/COURTESY METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART; ROLAND DREYFUS; CHRISTOPHER MAKOS; NC 
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FILM 


Guerillas 
in the Garden 


Horticultural activism 
¿s the subject of 


Peter Weir’s new movie 


BY KATHERINE WHITESIDE 


Andie MacDowell, 
above, in the Lower 
East Side garden 

made for Green 

Card. Right: A real- 
life Green Guerilla 
plot on the Bowery. 


ndie MacDowell’s latest film, a 

romantic comedy shot entirely 

on location in New York City, 
offers a slice of the Big Apple free of the 
urban pestilence emphasized in many 
movies. In Green Card, directed by Peter 
Weir and costarring Gérard Depardieu, 
the actress plays a horticulturist and ac- 
tive member of New York’s own urban 
green team, the Green Guerillas. 

A real-life member of the all-volun- 
teer Green Guerillas, MacDowell says, “I 
lived in New York for over ten years, 
and one of the few things that really ag- 
gravated me was the way some 
people continually com- 
plained about the city. My re- 
action was, and still is, ‘Well, do 
something about it.’ Joining 
the Green Guerillas is a great 
way to make a difference in 
many lives that are otherwise | 
pretty hopeless." 

MacDowell's get-at-it atti- 
tude echoes the sentiments of 
Green Guerillas founder Liz 


Christy. Seventeen years ago  Costars MacDowell and Gérard Depardieu, above left. 


dred subsequent garbage-to-garden 
transformations—is proof positive that 
the Green Guerilla movement, now 
numbering more than seven hundred 
members, is growing and blooming. 
Today most Green Guerilla commu- 
nity gardens are planted on city-owned 
land leased on a yearly basis by neigh- 
borhood gardeners. Other projects in- 
clude a roof garden at a residence for 
people with AIDS, maintenance of the 
rose garden in front of the New York 
Public Library, and a “greening” project 
for the mentally ill. Although the Guer- 


Christy was strolling a city Above right: Production designer Wendy Weir built a roof- 


sidewalk with a friend whose 
toddler took a sudden tumble in a rub- 
bish-filled lot. "Someone should do 
something about this!" the mother 
yelled. Christy decided to begin the 
Bowery-Houston garden, and the grass 
roots response—more than five hun- 


garden greenhouse as one of the film sets. 


illas are an established presence in city 
life, Green Card will mark their first foray 
into film credits. 

The movie sets include a Lower East 
Side community garden created by the 
film crew and neighborhood extras 
alongside advisers and extras from the 
Green Guerillas. Two other locales in 
the screenplay—an Upper West Side 
town house garden and a fifty-year-old 
tropical greenhouse—were executed 
from scratch by production designer 
Wendy Weir. A full-time gardener was 
hired to care for the sets and an indoor 
"farmette" of five hundred plants: vege- 
tables, flowers, shrubs, herbs, exotica, 
and even weeds grown for four months 
under plant lights. The plot of Green 
Card must remain a secret until its re- 
lease in February. But there's more than 
a hint at the New York love story played 
by MacDowell and Depardieu in Wendy 
Weir's comment about creating the 
film's gardens: "It's an incredible bal- 
ance between controlling nature and let- 
ting nature take over." @ 
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AD. DIR: PAUL MARCIANO PH: DOMINICK GUILLEMOT GUESS ©1990 
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China and Crystal 


Opulence 
with 
Masters Crystal Stemware 


See all the beautiful Noritake patterns at finer stores, or send $1 for color brochure to: Noritake, Dept. HGO '90,1538 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 60654. 
For help ordering any Noritake pattern write: Noritake Service Center, Р.О. Box 3240, Chicago, IL 60654. 
Or call TOLL FREE 1-800-562-1991. 
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DESIGN 


Scott Blair perched on 
a bent-plywood and maple | 
child's chair, surrounded 
by lounge and side chairs 

of the same material. 
Details see Resources. 


Native Talents 


New Yorkers were the toast of the 


International Contemporary Furniture Fair 


Lloyd Schwan and Lyn Godley with three of 
their four Dancer cabinets. Above right: Godley- 
Schwan’s cherry and birch Musical chair. 
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BY HEATHER SMITH MACISAAC 


INTERNATIONAL 
though the second an- 
nual furniture fair 
may have been, with 
over 230 participants 
from 11 countries, the competition 
posed no serious challenge to New York 
designers. This year Scott Blair concen- 
trated on what he considers to be the ul- 
timate design project—the chair. “I 
have two or three sketchbooks full of 
nothing but chairs,” says 
Blair. “What I was striving 
to make was one that was 
comfortable, fairly 


easy and inexpensive to 
produce, and sexy.” 
Bent plywood, a strong 
and lightweight material, _ 
readily satisfied the first ë 
two requirements; 
achieving a great sil- 
houette did not come so 
easily. “I made at least 
seven full-scale proto- 
types before I got the 


N 


Marco Pasanella 599 


curves and the angles for various seats 
just right. What I like best about the ma- 
terial is that you cannot hide any tricky 
joints—it demands honest construc- 
tion." What we like best is that Blair's 
lounge, dining, and children's chairs 
display not only honesty but grace. In 
other words, they're sexy. 

"The most consistent thing about us," 
says Lloyd Schwan of Godley-Schwan, 
“is that we change.” If their wares last 
year were hard-edged, this year’s de- 
signs contain “barely a straight line in 
the bunch,” says Lyn Godley. Godley- 
Schwan’s Musical chairs, made of either 
cherry or maple with birch cross poles, 
and their animated and colorful Dancer 
cabinets are, according to Schwan, “all 
about drawing and being loose. I didn’t 
use anything mechanical in designing 
the pieces.” Their method of “coming 
up with an idea and assuming we'll fig- 
ure out a way to get it built" may have 
drawbacks in terms of construction (ev- 
erything but the drawer pulls was pro- 
duced in-house), but it made for some of 
the most imaginative yet highly func- 
tional furniture at the fair. 

Believing that "everything doesn't al- 
ways need to be made better," Marco Pa- 
sanella parts ways philosophically with 
most designers—and parted company 
with his architect father, with whom he 
first began making furniture. "My dad is 
concerned with order and how things 
look. The pictures in our house were al- 
ways framed in the same way, hung in 
rows. I'm interested in things being less 
slick, less perfect, less rigid." Pasanella 
turned to early American furniture, 
whose “comfy, well-worn, kind of 


©. dumpy” characteristics represented the 


antithesis of an architect's “no slouch- 
ing around" approach. Indeed, in 
the most playful of his nine new 
pieces, an oak rocking chair with 
sideways runners, it is near- 
ly impossible to sit up 
straight. "The reaction to 
that chair was really 
heartening," says Pa- 
P д. sanella. “I felt 
Ў. like the guy at 
the carnival with 
the great ride.” @ 


"on his sideways rocker. 


TODD EBERLE 


Diamonds. Seer at all the right haunts. The Diamonds of Distinction Award honors the best in American Design. 
Check this page each month for the new winners. Or cheat and send for a free booklet showing the entire year's winning 
pieces, priced from $2,200-$7,500. In the U.S. and Canada, call 800 926-2700, ext. 1090. A diamond is forever. 


October Winners * Diamonds of Distinction 


CLASSICS 


Virgil's Elegy 


Virgil Thomson’s apartment in the Hotel Chelsea was 


a monument to his life and times By JOHN RUSSELL 


hether we like it or not, where we live is what we 

are. Our surroundings cannot lie. This was con- 

spicuously the case with Virgil Thomson, the 
composer, critic, autobiographer, and black-belt conversa- 
tionalist who died one year ago this past month, not far short 
of his 93rd birthday, in the Hotel Chelsea in New York. 

He had lived there since 1940 and was in all things neat, 
sharp, exact, and unforgetful. Not the man to leave his front 
door simply ajar, he propped it open an inch or two with a 
brick covered with carpet for that ex- 
press purpose. But then everything in 
Thomson’s apartment was there for a 
purpose. The word “slovenly” might 
never have been coined. 

In that apartment, living space and 
working space were one. So were archi- 
val space and kitchen, picture gallery 
and heartland of the Pink Pearl eraser 
and the Berol Electronic Scorer 350 
pencil. His pre-World War II Vuitton 
luggage, brought back from Lisbon by 
boat in August 1940, was niched as 
neatly as if it had been sculpture. 


Thomson, above, with the Vuitton luggage 
he brought from Lisbon, after fleeing 
Paris in 1940. Above right: A drawer in 
the Hotel Chelsea filled with Thomson's 
datebooks from as early as 1929. 


A scene from the opera Four Saints 


in Three Acts, 1934, above, a 5 5 
collaboration with Gertrude Stein. In a little drawer near Thomson’s 


bed, his pocket datebooks for the past 
sixty and more years—all identical in size—were filed in 
chronological order. (No secrets in them. Telegraphic entries 
only.) From the 1920s and ’30s—the heyday of good and 
cheap living in France—there were the books that every intel- 
ligent expatriate brought back with him. But there were also 
books that harked back to the American country music of 
long long ago. As for the fruit and vegetables in the kitchen, 
they rhymed with the still lifes that his friend Maurice Gross- 
er had painted in 1932. Even as Thomson lay dying, nine 
pairs of shoes, polished as well as ever, lay waiting at the foot 
of his bed in case he wanted to get up and go out. 

His apartment was not in the least “done up.” No canon of 
orthodox taste could be applied to it. But wherever visitors 
looked, and all the more so if they were encouraged to opena 
drawer, a box file, a cupboard, or a bookcase, they knew that 
only one man could have lived in these rooms. And they also 
knew that that man was the composer of Four Saints in Three 
Acts, The Mother of Us All, and Lord Byron; the collaborator of 
Gertrude Stein; and the equal of Schumann, Berlioz, and De- 
bussy as a commentator on other men’s music. 


Boxes of letters line the parlor 
walls, above. Right: A clipping from 
Harper's Bazaar shows the creators 
of the 1953 musical The Grass Harp E 
(clockwise from top left): Thomson, 
Robert Lewis, Truman Capote, 
Cecil Beaton, and Saint-Subber. 
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TOP RIGHT AND BOTTOM LEFT: ERIC BOMAN 


Heroes For Today 


The old heroes were often but a chimera. 
Men like Coop and the Duke, 
who saved the day before heading off into 
a technicolored sunset. 
Paladins of our imagination. 

But, today’s heroes are those men and 
women who are guided by principles based on 
real and lasting values. Those who help 
to mend the torn fabric of the earth. 

And those who still seek the adventurous life. 
Before they head off, they dont call wardrobe. 
They call us. 


= 2 Z = ® 
Each piece is a Signed Original 


Mens and womens outdoor clothing and gear. Available at over 180 locations across the U.S. and Canada. 
We invite you to call 1-800-356-8889 Department BBL for a free catalog. 
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Sande Ross, author, educator and project manager for Friends of the Everglades, Florida. 
Brushed Twill Shirt $32. Twill Trousers $32. 
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Arnie Klaus, founder of Puget Sounders environmental information network. Coastal Chuckanut Range, Washington. 
Poplin Cruiser $85. Turtleneck $15. 


The Eddie Bauer Guarantee 
What Eddie Bauer said in 1922 still holds true today: 
“Every item we sell will give you complete satisfaction 
or you may return it for a full refund.” 


Eddie Bauer Near You 
For generations our free catalogs have been mailed to some of the 
finest homes in America. You'll also find our exclusive products at over 180 
Eddie Bauer stores across the U.S. and Canada, including fifty 
new stores opening this year. For your copy of our latest catalog, or for 
the store location nearest you, call toll-free 24-hours a day. 


1-800-356-8889 
Department BBL 


Albuquerque Anchorage Atlanta Austin Baltimore 

Boca Raton Boise Boston Buffalo Calgary Chicago Cincinnati 

Cleveland Columbus Dallas Denver Detroit Edmonton 
Eugene Houston Indianapolis Long Island Los Angeles Madison 
Memphis Miami Milwaukee Minneapolis Nashville New Orleans 
Ottawa Palm Beach Philadelphia Phoenix Pittsburgh Portland 
Raleigh Richmond Sacramento Salt Lake San Antonio San Diego 
San Francisco Scottsdale Seattle Short Hills Stamford St. Louis 
St. Paul : Santa Barbara Syracuse Toronto Vancouver Victoria 


Washington D.C. Winston-Salem Youngstown 


The fabric | 
is Brunschwig, 
the chair ts too. 
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Brunschwic g Fils 


75 Virginia Road, North White Plains, New York 10603 Through architects and interior designers. 


CHINA FOLLY glazed chintz. BALTIMORE chair. 


But there’s an exception to every rule. 


e antique dine se are rare today Although you’ll find them at 
. Mill House, you may prefer the far wider selection we can offer you in our 
antique reproduction tables, custom-made for us in England to the same 
‘uncompromising standards as their 200-year-old ancestors. They’re 
available i in a variety of woods and styles, in sizes just right for anything 
from dinner for four to a banquet for 40. The choice is yours— 
nn a at Mill House of ein — 


PIERRE DEUX 


For shop or showroom information call 1-800-8 Pierre or write to: Pierre Deux, Dept. HG, 870 Madison Ave. NY NY 10021 


Atlanta Beverly Hills Boston Carmel Chicago Dallas Dania Houston Kansas City Newport Beach 


New York Palm Beach Philadelphia San Francisco Toronto Washington D.C. Winnetka 


CLASSICS 


A 1919 Florine Stettheimer 
portrait of Marcel Duchamp, right, 
depicts the artist and his alter 
ego. Stettheimer also designed the 
frame with Duchamp’s initials. 
Thomson and Gertrude Stein, below, 
at Stein’s Paris apartment. 


In conversation, as in his surroundings, Virgil Thomson 
had perfect pitch. The right word came outat the right time, 
with the right weight and at the right speed. The sound was 
flat, abrupt, laconic. If he ever hesitated, it was for effect and 
not because he did not know what to say. 


A bookcase in the bedroom, 
center above, also held 
spices and dishes for the 
adjoining kitchen-in-a- 
closet. The paintings are 
by Maurice Grosser. Above: 
Thomson with Anita Loos, 
author of Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes. Right: American 
composers (clockwise from 
left) Samuel Barber, 

Aaron Copland, Gian-Carlo 
Menotti, William Schuman, 
and Thomson. 
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In conversation, as in his surroundings, 


Virgil Thomson 


had perfect pitch 


In his person he was short and round, with a magnificent 
head—a Humpty-Dumpty descended from ancient Rome. 
Brow, eyes, nose, mouth, and jaw—each had its formidable 
aspect. When he had something to say, which was just about 
always, he had split-second timing. If he sometimes seemed 
combative in his conversational style, it was because he liked 
to go straight to the point. 

He favored large, commodious, unflimsy pieces of furni- 
ture, and he was very good at getting them from people who 
were anxious to be rid of them. When the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters no longer knew what to do with an enor- 
mous bookcase of burled walnut and ebony, Thomson took 
over and had it shipped down to the Chelsea. 

When his old friend the architectural historian Henry-Rus- 
sell Hitchcock was encumbered with a three-piece bedroom 
set that had been given to his grandparents on their marriage, 
Virgil Thomson knew just where to put the walnut bed with a 
Gothic headboard, the washstand, and the marble-topped 
bureau. (The bureau was to do double duty as a sideboard or 
buffet when there were a lot of people for dinner.) 

When anyone admired his dining table, with its black 
enameled top and delicately curved chromium legs, he paid 
tribute to Minna Lederman, the editor of Modern Music, who 
had passed it on to him. He loved it partly for the date of its 
making, 1932, which was also the year in which he began to 
enjoy, at the Liberal Club at Harvard, the talk that he later de- 
scribed as “the finest anywhere.” 

Things pleased him for private reasons and not because 
they would impress others. He could have collected art, but 
he only had paintings and sculpture and drawings by people 
he knew and liked—Grosser, Florine Stettheimer, Leonid 
Berman. He had some 
photographs by Man 
Ray, but he never 
showed them. He had 
works by Jean Arp and 
Yves Tanguy, bright 
stars in the modernist heavens, but they didn’t get star billing. 

What he really liked did not have to be (and rarely was) 
what others thought of as fancy. He had a kidney-shaped ta- 
ble that had belonged to Gertrude Stein and was left to him by 
Alice B. Toklas. The red velvet S-shaped chair on which two 
people can talk sitting face to face, and almost nose to nose, 
was a present from Lincoln Kirstein’s sister, Mina Curtiss, 
who was no mean judge of the high comforts of Paris in the 
nineteenth century. 

But the black painted chairs in the dining room came from 
Macy’s. Many of the glasses came from a dime store in the 
1940s. (“The best place to buy,” he would say flatly.) When 
Igor Stravinsky came to dinner, he admired the plates. 
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LALIQUE 


CRISTAL 


FILICARIA VASES 


For information on joining the Lalique Society of America, 
please write to Cristal Lalique, 11 East 26th Street, New York, NY 10010. 
ortelephone 1-800-CRISTAL 


Neiman Marcus.. 
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979 Third Avenue New 


UTICA IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF J.P. STEVENS € CO., INC. MADE IN U.S.A. PHOTOGRAPHY: PLH STUDIOS. © 1990 EILEEN WEST. 
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Holland Gardens. Luxurious 100% combed cotton, 200 thread count bedlinens and accessories. 
Catalogue and retail locations available through Eileen West Store, 
33 Grant Avenue, Dept. HG100. San Francisco, CA 94108. Tel. 415.982.2275 


DESIGNED EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


UTICA 
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The design is Victorian, but the look of Holly Ribbons 


is today. Fresh, formal, versatile, it speaks of quality 
in Fine Bone China. Isn’t this everything you want 
your holiday table to say about you? Available at 


Bloomingdale’s, New York; Guilford Greene Gallery; 
Hampton House, Richmond; Plate du Jour, Portland; ROYA L 
Siegel Jewelers, Grand Rapids; Tuverson & Co., Phoenix. 
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Royal Worcester, Forty One Madison, New York 10010 
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THE BERGE 
IS ONLY THE 
BEGINNING. 


How could you improve upon 
ten miles of Atlantic beach, on 
an exclusive island with three 
championship golf courses? By 
Nicklaus. Player. Fazio. And 
soon a breathtaking ocean 
course by Pete Dye. Perhaps 
by nothing more than calling 
it home. Write PO. Box 
12001, Charleston, SC 29412. 
Or call 1-800-277-7008. 


Name 


Address 


Obtain the Property Report required by Federal law and 

read it before signing anything No Federal agency has judged the 

merits or value. f any of this property. This offering is not available 
to residents of NY or other states where prohibited 


WORCESTER. 


CLASSICS 


“Wedgwood?” he asked. “No, Wool- 
worth,” said Thomson. 

He did not have a “wine cellar"—or, 
for that matter, a cellar of any kind. But 
he loved wine and he liked it near at 
hand. A practiced and dedicated cook 
(and no friend of nouvelle cuisine), he 
worked out of a pantry that had once 
been a walk-in closet and a kitchen he 
could barely squeeze in and out of. 

In the pantry an icebox murmured. 
China, glass, flatware, brooms, dustpan 
and brush, items of kitchen equipment, 


“Wedgwood?” 
Stravinsky asked. 
“No, Woolworth,” 

said Thomson 


canned foods (Campbell’s, mostly), pots 
and pans were set out in perfect order. 

Up above, almost at ceiling level, were 
cardboard boxes identified in a large 
clear hand as containing old Fortuny 
slipcovers for armchairs, shorts bought 
from Lanvin in the 1930s, ties unfash- 
ionably wide, academic hoods, and 
much else besides. Way way up, toward 
the top, were some cardboard cases of 
wine. Laid down on their sides, with red 
and gold and silver covered corks, they 
looked both tempting and precarious. 

How to get at them? Nothing easier, 
Thomson said. He pulled out the kitch- 
en drawers, positioned them as a series 
of steps and climbed up—even well into 
his eighties—on sure and very small 
feet. Unlike Humpty-Dumpty, this out- 
spoken huge-headed old gentleman 
never had a great fall. 

Looking round the Chelsea apart- 
ment one last time, this visitor remem- 
bered what Virgil Thomson had said 
of his concierge in Paris when she died 
at the age of 84: “A life so long, a person 
so fulfilled, gives little wish to alter his- 
tory.” And it was as true of him as it was 
ofher. @ Editor: Rosamond Bernier 


The Virgil Thomson estate will be auctioned at 
Sotheby’s, New York, on October 11. Proceeds 
will go to the Virgil Thomson Foundation to 
benefit young composers. 
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SUM MER HOUSE 
distributed by 


OSBORNE & LITTLE 


Fine English fabrics and wallpapers — through Architects and Interior Designers 


SHOWROOM: SUITE 1503N, 979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 10022. Tel: (212) 751 3333. 
OFFICES: 65 COMMERCE ROAD, STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 06902. Tel: (203) 359 1500. 


Ainsworth Noah ATLANTA, Boyd-Levinson DALLAS-HOUSTON, Darr-Luck PHILADELPHIA-WASHINGTON, Design West DANIA FL., 
Designers Choice CHICAGO, Habert Associates ONTARIO-QUEBEC, Randolph & Hein LOS ANGELES-SAN DIEGO-SAN FRANCISCO, 
S.C. Smith PHOENIX, Shanahan Associates DENVER, Shecter-Martin BOSTON, Stephen E. Earls PORTLAND-SEATTLE. 
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FOR THE RETAILER IN YOUR AREA AND OUR BROCHURE OF FINE CHINA AND DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 


WRITE FITZ AND FLOYD, INC. CONSUMER RELATIONS, DEPT. HG10 P.O. BOX 815367 DALLAS, TX 75381-5367. 


UNMISTAKABLY FITZ and FLOYD 


@ FOOD 


The Intentional Tourist 


Natives who want to take m the city with out-of-towners 


have a varied menu to choose from By Liz LOGAN 


fter three years of living in 
Manhattan, I have concluded 
that the best thing about being 


a New Yorker is not having to be a tour- 
ist anymore. Back when I lived in Texas 
and could visit Manhattan only once 
a year or so, I would go mad with frus- 
tration trying to make every minute— 
and every meal—count. I wanted to see 
every museum, shop every one-of-a- 
kind store, and eat in the best, the old- 
est, the newest, the most satisfying res- 
taurants that would give me quintessen- 
tial New York on my plate. 

So it may be out of sympathy for my 
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former self that I try so hard to show 
out-of-towners a good time in the big 
city. Because of my experience review- 
ing restaurants here, I know where to 
steer people so that they have the most 
evocative possible days and nights on 
the town. What's more, these only-in- 
New-York meals make me remember 
all over again why I wanted to live here 
in the first place. 

It was in Veselka (144 Second Ave- 
nue; 212-228-9682) that I decided I had 
to move to New York, which is why this 
offbeat but never menacing Ukrainian 
coffee shop is at the top of my personal 


hit parade. Veselka is a wonderful hy- 
brid of old-fashioned food and way-out 
avant-garde East Villagers. The single 
best thing to eat here is the cabbage 
soup, which seems unlikely, but just or- 
der it, and thank me later. The on-the- 
menu piroshkis and so forth and the off- 
the-menu specials are all good for lunch 
or dinner, but breakfast is a standout. (A 
Veselka breakfast is to a standard coffee 
shop breakfast as the Chrysler Building 
is to the Pan Am Building.) 

Another personal favorite I like to 
take visitors to is John's Pizza (278 
Bleecker Street; 212-243-1680). To my 
mind, a John’s pizza (as a purist, I rec- 
ommend the uncomplicated mush- 


| room) represents New York in its 


paradoxical perfection: it’s simple food 
but rare in its quality of execution, and 
its inexpensive though inconvenient 
(John’s doesn’t deliver or take credit 
cards or reservations, which leads to sur- 
ly, disgruntled waiting lines at nearly all 
hours). Warning: after experiencing 
one of John’s coal-oven paragons, it’s 
quite likely that no other pizza will ever 
again seem worth eating. 

After John’s, espresso is in order, and 
you're in the right neighborhood to get 
some with a past. The Village has half a 
dozen or so old coffeehouses, but the 
one with the most satisfying resonance is 
Caffé Reggio (119 MacDougal Street; 
212-475-9557), where bits of Next Stop, 
Greenwich Village were filmed. A word to 
the wise: drink espresso or cappuccino 
or any form of caffeine you like, but 
avoid the dreary desserts. If you must 
have something sweet, the cookies are 
relatively harmless. 

Having a long, complicated dinner at 
a full-tilt French restaurant is an essen- 
tial component of the civilized life in 
New York, and my favorite place to do 
so is the relatively new (now three years 
old) Bouley (165 Duane Street; 212-608- 
3852). Traditionalists may prefer Lu- 
téce, and it’s hard to argue with them, 
but for my money—or for anyone else’s 
I can influence—Bouley is the place. 
The setting is lovely beyond compare, 
for one thing (imagine heaven as de- 
signed by someone fond of the south of 
France), and chef David Bouley is so ma- 
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ROLLIN McGRAIL 


Ww. WOM. 


draperies, pleated 
shades, vertical 
blinds, carpeting and 
even custom area rugs | was able to show Stewart, 


Deck Ц amoo WL 
Tu shing OF tt 


“Based on his choice of cabinets, tiling and 
wallpaper, we created a more dramatic scheme with 
draperies in another color. 

“He wanted to keep an open view of the golf 
course from the family room. So we agreed on 
custom valances with bold gray and white stripes. But 


in the living room, he needed 


Anne Wilhelm 
Decorating Consultant 


JCPenney Custom Decorating 


something very 
elegant and 
traditional. To 
accent the high 
ceilings, | sug- 
gested double 
balloon valances 
with bishop- 
sleeved draperies 
and sheers.” 

Our job is to 
bring fashion to 
life. We'll come to 
your home and get a feel for where you 
live. Listen to your ideas. And learn a little 
about your lifestyle and tastes. All at your 
convenience. And at no charge. Because 
the only way we can make decorating 
decisions that truly fit your personality is 
by putting ourselves in your place. So 
give us a call and great decorating ideas 


will come to you. 


543-5436 


JCPenney Custom Decorating 
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Whichever restaurant appears in Billy Norwich's column a dozen times 


in one day is the 


niacally possessed by the wish to please 
customers that his inventiveness is un- 
flagging. What's more, that inventive- 
ness somehow always stays correct in a 
way that is truly French. 

The day after a Bouley dinner, I like 
the relative simplicity of a lunch at the 
Oyster Bar in Grand Central Station 
(lower level, 42nd Street between Van- 
derbilt and Lexington avenues; 212- 
490-6650). This handsome vaulted 
space has an aura of mystery and his- 
tory, and the oysters—usually, a choice 
of fifteen or so kinds—are just the ticket 
for fans of bivalvular thrills. Me, I've 
never completely converted to the joys 
of lunch on the half shell, so I usually get 
a nice piece of fish with some boiled po- 
tatoes. Most Oyster Bar old-timers pre- 
fer the quieter paneled Saloon portion 
ofthe restaurant, but I think the tiled ro- 
mance of the main dining room is best 


one you want to be in—and can't get into 


for a sense of the place. (The counter is а 
great spot for a solo meal.) 

More fishy pleasure: the staggering 
variety of smoked fish at Russ & Daugh- 
ters (179 East Houston Street; 212-475- 
4880). This is a store, nota restaurant, so 
you'll be getting the goods and taking 
them home or to your hotel. Early Sun- 
day morning is an ideal time for this. 
Suggested plan of action for two: first, 
get half a pound of sable (my favorite 
smoked fish, for its subtle flavor and 
firm texture), then advance a couple of 
doors down to Ben’s for a little butter, 
then proceed to Moishe’s for bagels. This 
combo, plus juice (I favor Ocean Spray 
cranberry-apricot), strong coffee, and the 
Sunday New York Times make up one defi- 
nition of earthly paradise. 

Part of what makes New York New 
York is its contrast of old and new. 
Against the background of old reliables, 


one, and only one, establishment reigns 
supreme—albeit briefly—as the hot res- 
taurant of the moment. Since last spring 
that restaurant has been Tribeca Grill 
(375 Greenwich Street; 212-941-3900). 
The mutating nature of happeningness 
being what it is, the crown may have 
passed to another by the time this ap- 
pears. To be sure, just check Billy Nor- 
wich’s column in the Daily News, the most 
reliable thermometer for restaurant 
heat. Whichever restaurant is men- 
tioned a dozen times in one day is the 
one you want to be in—and the one you 
can’t get into. This almost inevitable fact 
shouldn’t spoil anyone’s visit though. 
Tribeca Grill, for instance, serves per- 
fectly pleasant food, but if Sandra Bern- 
hard and Susan Sarandon weren't sit- 
ting in the next booth, you’d swear you 
were in an undistinguished restaurant 
in Denver or Dallas. @ 
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BEFORE YOU READ ІНЕ BOOK, 
SEE THE MOVIE 


It is that time of year once again when the four corners of 
the earth can magically be yours by dialing ten little numbers. 


LO Fora complimentary copy of our new 1991 Cruise 
Atlas, call (800) 426-0821. Also available at this 


number — for a mere $9.95 — is an in-depth Video 


= 


CORFU STOCKHOLM AUCK!/ 


2 f Atlas detailing our many journeys. Enjoy one or both. 


The choice is yours. We look forward to seeing you on board. 


ROYAL VIKING LINE 


THE WORLD'S FINEST 
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SYDNEY TANGIER JUNEAU LENINGRAD NAWILIWILI LISBON VANCOUVER LIVORNO PERTH MYKONOS KUALALUMPUR NEW YORK 


Bahamian Registry 


© Royal Viking Line 1990 
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JANE 
CHURCHILL 


LIMITED 


FABRICS AND WALLPAPERS 


Distributed by 


COWTAN & TOUT 


COWTAN & TOUT, 979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY 10022. TELEPHONE: 212-753-4488 


generations of outstanding crystal makers. Committed to artistic craftsmanship. 
To quality and technique. And to form and function. Val has been making the am ert ( 
finest crystal in the world since 1826. 


O 


An inherited way of thinking. Blending the best of European tradition and Val Saint =. 
= 


Marshall Field OC Tanner Martin’s 
Chicago Salt Lake City Washington, DC 


Found at finer department and specialty stores nationwide. For more information or a Val Brochure (If requesting a brochure please 
include $2.50) write to: Val Saint Lambert U.S.A. Inc., 544 Riverside Avenue, Westport, Connecticut 06880 
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THE WINGS DIAMOND COLLECTION.” 
ANNOUNCING THE ARRIVAL OF A NEW LINE OF CLASSIC LUXURIES. 


Impeccable design. 
Masterful craftsmanship. 


An American tradition since 1912. 


Wings Luggage, Inc. 


NEIMAN MARCUS 
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Its so beautiful were afraid some people will miss the point. 


What kind of impression should a ball point make? The new Parker Duofold Ball Point Pen pictured below 
unquestionably makes a rather beautiful one. Indeed, no expense has been spared to make it so. 

More to the point, however, is that looks have never been everything at Parker. Put to paper, the Duofold 
Ball Point will glide across the page leaving an even flow of ink. No skipping. No blobbing. 

To guarantee that it will (and we do for a lifetime), we sculpt our ball points from tungsten carbide, rather 
than using the more common and less wear-resistant steel ball. It is the finest writing ball point in the world. 

We invite you to examine the new Parker Duofold Ball Point Pen and matching propelling pencil at your 
nearest Parker dealer. Beauty, as they say, is in the eye of the beholder. A statement never truer than when you're 


making one with the new Parker Duofold Ball Point Pen. 


THE PARKER DUOFOLD COLLECTION RANGES IN PRICE FROM $125 TO $300. CALL 1-800-BEST PEN FOR YOUR NEAREST PARKER DEALER. © 1990 PARKER PEN USA LIMITED. JANESVILLE. WI 


Ф PARKER $. 
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Hizzoner's High Style 


One man, one vote is 
Ed Koch's decorating policy 


BY PILAR VILADAS 


——7" 


| THROUGHOUT THE TWELVE YEARS 
that Edward I. Koch was mayor of 
| New York, he never gave up the small 
| Greenwich Village apartment that he 
~~ had occupied before moving into ven- 
erable Gracie Mansion. After all, he would return to private 

life one day, and he’d need a place to hang his hat. 
Koch may have returned to private life (at a Manhattan law 
firm), but he certainly hasn’t left the public eye. He’s big on 
the lecture circuit (*U.S. News & World Report says I’m the sec- 
ond most sought after lecturer in the country, after Henry 
Kissinger,” he notes). He teaches at New York University, has 
a Sunday morning television show and a daily morning radio 
show, and writes a weekly column for the New York Post. And, 
in addition to numerous small gatherings, he gives dinner 
parties for twelve twice a month. Obviously the old bachelor 
pad was no match for this lifestyle, so Koch moved to a more 
spacious apartment on lower Fifth Avenue. It gets north, 
south, and east light; it has a terrace, the better to barbecue (“I 
لے‎ š ЕД  liketodosteaks, and I’m learning to do salmon"); and it has a 
ie S: = ge 2 & study, where he tapes his radio program. Decorating this 
RU DR U oe SET new-found abundance of space didn’t faze Koch for an in- 

The former mayor, stant: he simply went shopping. 


bove, on the t T ç А 
ЧР acd Vile - Like any self-respecting New Yorker, Koch is 


apartment, where Mies ; I i а 1 a comparison shopper. On the hunt for blinds, 
van der Rohe chairs, f í à | he got estimates from two Manhattan suppliers 
m pide P c š n y Т ы | before discovering a place in Brooklyn that sold 
furniture, below, і | ТТ E PIC | the same blinds for much less. The moral of the 
coexist with political аа ~ 7 же! aa , story? “Always get a Brooklyn bid,” cautions the 


memorabilia, above 


right and far right. ; š 3 қ m 
Details see Resources. y The functional necessities out of the way, 


Koch, accompanied by his former chief of staff, 
Diane Coffey (who provided an aesthetic second opinion), set 
about furnishing his new digs. The living room's Persian 
rugs, the study's reproduction English furniture, and the 
bedroom's four-poster bed and antique highboy and armoire 
were purchased at ABC Carpet, a home-furnishings empori- 
um on Broadway. “It's like Bloomingdale's when Blooming- 
dale's was at its prime,” Koch proclaims. “And you take the 
furniture right off the floor instead of waiting six months for 
designer furniture.” 

Not that Koch has anything against designer furniture. His 
living room contains Mies van der Rohe Barcelona chairs, 


1 ШҮП [ II W IT) which he bought in 1965, and Le Corbusier’s tubular-steel 


former mayor. 
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MICHAEL MUNDY 


AVAILABLE AT 
1.MAGNIN 


is manifested in the bs hee of this hand cas 
intricate lion's head and paw foot detailing of a r - 
From the La Barge Collection of fine home furnishings “ 
available through select showrooms. 


Ber 963, PG Box A Holland, Michigan 49422. 
Sedis or Tables when кочай. 
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Shown less than actual size of 221/2" high. 
Hardwood display stand provided. 


LENOX 


An important first in the great 
Lenox tradition of artistry 


бос. Brie 


$eQ us 
Pure romance in hand-tailored 
taffeta, velvet, tulle, satin and lace 


... rich with hand beading and 
accents of 24 karat gold 


She's radiant. Beautiful. A picture of 
Victorian elegance. The very first 
Lenox bride doll, and the beginning of 
a new tradition of heirloom-quality 
fashion dolls. 


Her hand-tailored gown is an extrava- 
gant confection of taffeta, velvet and 
lace. Aglow with over a hundred faux 
pearls. Her bridal wreath and bouquet 
are made by hand. Her veil is a sweep 
of gossamer tulle. 


Like the finest antique dolls, her head, 
arms and legs are crafted of bisque 
porcelain. Then painted by hand to 
capture the blush of joy on her cheeks, 
the gleam of 24 karat gold on her 
wedding ring. Her upswept hair is 
arranged by hand. And she wears a 
miniature brooch of Lenox? fine china. 

This superb imported doll can be 
yours—to have and to cherish forever. 
And to be admired, as a lovely bride 
should be. To acquire The Lenox Bride, 
simply mail the accompanying reserva- 
tion by October 31, 1990. 572156 


© Lenox, Inc. 1990 


Please mail by October 31, 1990. 


| Please enter my reservation for The Lenox Bride, 
а 22%” collector doll, to be crafted for me in 
fine, hand-painted porcelain and dressed in a 

| lavish, hand-tailored bridal ensemble. My doll 

| will come complete with Certificate of 

| Authenticity, display stand and storage box. 


I need send no money now. I will be billed in 
| five monthly installments of $59* each. 


| Name 

| Address 

| City 
a ee س‎ ۸ 


PLEASE PRINT 


8 572156 
O Check here if you prefer to have one charge 

of $295* applied to your: O MasterCard 
VISA O American Express 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ARG Rc Sp с - 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ss a S 
*Plus $4.25 per doll for shipping and handling. 
Sales tax will be billed if applicable. 


Mail to: Lenox Collections 
P.O. Box 3020, Langhorne, PA 19093-0620 
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FREDERICK 


COOPER 
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Frederick Cooper Inc., 2545 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago, IL 60647 


How to find the best interior 
designer for your needs... 


"(Charlotte Peters) brings together designer and client on the 
basis of compatible personalities and tastes; to match 
demonstrated skills with specific requirements." 

— Interior Design Magazine 


We make decorating simple. 


You tell us your preferences, your priorities, your budget, the vision 
of the environment you want. 


We introduce you to compatible designers and architects, 
professionals across the nation that have the expertise and the 
artistic skill to make your vision a reality. 


Charlotte Peters Inc. for residential and commercial interior 
design. 


charlotte peters :* 
Interior Designer Referrals 
645 Madison Avenue, NY 10022 
212-688-9580 


914-472-1585 — Westchester 
201-568-6363 — New Jersey 


213 —274-6775 — CALIFORNIA 
516-773-4769 — Long Island 


Residences - Offices - Lobbies - Restaurants 


Lamp Style Nos. 6033M and 6033F Ht. 26" Available through interior designers, © 1989 
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and leather sofa and armchairs. His big 
purchase was a Frank Lloyd Wright-de- 
signed dining table and chairs—licensed 
reproductions Koch admires for their 
"sort of Japanese-Shaker quality." 
While modernism is a favorite period in 
design, Koch doesn't dismiss the tradi- 
tional, as his study and bedroom furni- 
ture demonstrates. "Who would have 
thought,” muses Coffey, “that Ed Koch 
would have a four-poster bed?” 

Koch mixes old and new purchases 
with ease. The leather sofa in the living 
room is 25 years old; it was simply re- 
covered in the same color leather from 
the trusty ABC. A wooden chest was 


"I have no problem 
with others using 
decorators if they 
don't have faith in 

their own taste" 


found by Koch's sister for $30. The side 
chairs in the dining room were part of 
his mother's bridge set. And the walls of 
the apartment are covered with art post- 
ers and memorabilia from his years at 
City Hall, including book covers, photo- 
graphs, and political cartoons. 

Apart from the support he received 
from Coffey—who says he shopped 
"just the way he ran the city, making de- 
cisions thoughtfully but quickly"—Koch 
decorated his new home by himself. “I 
have no problem with others using deco- 
rators if they don't have sufficient confi- 
dence in their own skills and taste," he 
maintains. "I'm happy doing it my way." 
And his way has produced an apartment 
that says "confidence," according to 
Koch. Does it also say “New York"? “Yes, 
I would say so. While my apartmentisn’t 
the most beautiful or the most expensive 
in the world, it can hold its own. I don’t 
take a backseat to anybody in reflecting 
the sophistication, eclecticism, and fun 
of New York.” 

When it comes to decorating, one 
thing Ed Koch doesn’t feel the need to 
say is, “How’m I doin’?” @ 
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“WHERE DO | START? 
I MEAN, VITABATH IN A 
BATH OR SHOWER DOES... 
EVERYTHING! RELAXES. 
ENERGIZES. SCENTS. 
SOOTHES. MAKES ME FEEL 
SOFT. YET POWERFUL. CALM. 
ONLY TOTALLY READY. | 
DON'T THINK І COULD GET 
THROUGH A DAY WITHOUT IT. 
So | DON T” 


Now it’s work. 


Vermont Blue goes rather quaintly 
with Almond, which goes 
whimsically with Innocent Blush* 
but can’t be comfortable 
in the proximity of Lemon Twist? 
"Course, then theres Desert Bloom!" 
a color that’s sprouting up all over, 
which looks darn peachy 
next to almost anything except 


Aunt Edith’s sewing kit. 


Now it’s a work of art. 


Beautify a bath, or create a kitchen. 
With less risk and lots more fun. 
With Kohler Color Coordinates. 
Seven well-known manufacturers 

are working together. 
So you dont tear your hair out 
doing or re-doing a room. 
Phew! Someone finally made it simple. 
And simply delightful. 


Things are definitely lookin’ up. 


— a 


WET een 


n 


Kohler? Color Coordinates™ is made up of the fol- Коз ок a з ei E 
lowing leading manufacturers: Kohler® Plumbing 
Products, Amana Refrigeration, Inc., Broan: Nautilus 


Please rush me more information about Kohler Color Coordinates. 


Bath Cabinets and Range Hoods, Dal-Tile Corporation, > _ Name 
Village® Wallcoverings, Armstrong Floors and Nevamar® 117 Address 
Decorative Surfaces. Te City 

All of their products have been coordinated ina simple, fu AA S Zi 
sure-fire system. The Coloring Book details the system, and Ша эше === Pa 
makes your job easy by listing the names of the retailers = —— Yes! I would love to ese a free copy of 
in your area. To get your copy, fill out the coupon, or call - € "The Coloring Book: 
1-800-772-1814. s" [I will be remodeling my — kitchen. _ bath. 


I will be | building a new home. 


Y 3 Mail to: Kohler Color Coordinates, Dept. K, Drawer 343, 
(AKOHLERCOLOR COORDINATES | Kohler Color Coordi 


1990 Kohler Color Coordinates 
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SMALLBONE 


HANDMADE IN ENGLAND 


Bedrooms & Bathrooms 


Smallbone, renowned for their 
English-style kitchens also design and 
make the most marvellous bedrooms 
and bathrooms. This hand-painted 
bathroom shows the bevelled 
mirrored bath set into an arched 
recess. The vanity has plenty of 
storage for bathroom necessities but 
with open shelves for displaying 
decorative objects. 


Throughout the USA 


Because Smallbone can only supply 
through their own showrooms many 
clients believe that they will not be 
able to fulfil their dream of having a 
Smallbone kitchen, bedroom or 
bathroom. Smallbone are able to 
reassure them that wherever they live 
in the United States, the whole team 
will give them the same service as if 
there were a showroom locally. 


Handmade in England 

All Smallbone cabinetry is handmade 
in England to suit the taste and 
requirements of the individual for a 
fit that is perfect and a look that is 
personal. The installation takes time 
and craftsmanship. When the master 
carpenters have finished the 
installation, the kitchen (or bedroom 
or bathroom) is brought to life with 
colors from the brushes of Smallbone's 
decorative painters. 


EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH SMALLBONE SHOWROOMS: 


NEW YORK 150 East 58th Street (between Third and Lexington Avenues) Tel (212) 486 4530 
LOS ANGELES 315 South Robertson Boulevard Tél (213) 550 7299 
WASHINGTON DC Chevy Chase Plaza, 5301 Wisconsin Avenue N.W. Tel (202) 537 3565 
GREENWICH 34 East Putnam Avenue, Connecticut 72/ (203) 869 0619 
For your new 122 page full color catalog of Kitchens, Bedrooms and Bathrooms please telephone: 
(212) 486 4530 or (213) 550 7299 (west coast); alternatively, please send $10.00 to: Smallbone Inc., 
555 Theodore Fremd Avenue, Suite B204, Rye, NY 10580 


Name Telephone 
Address 
Zip Code 
© 1990 Smallbone Inc: SMALLBONE is a trademark and servicemark of Smallbone Inc. HSG/10/90Q 
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MAKING FINER 
BATHROOMS 


The Edwardian Range 


Free standing Toothbrush Holder 
tendable Shaving / Маке up 
Bathrack with Mirror 
Corner Sponge Holder 
Wall Mounted Sponge Holder 
* 

From a rar of traditional 
accessories which combine the 
finest English porcelain, bone 

china, glass and solid brass, 

carefully treated and hand 
finished. / lable in Chrome, 


Nickel or Non Tarnish Brass. 


ZECH & SPEAK E 


OF JERMYN STREET 


Czech & Speake’s fine fragrances are available from exclusive US department stores. However, now, for the first time, you can receive 
the Christmas 1990 full mail order boxed brochure, which illustrates all the company’s products and includes five fragrance samples. 


Call toll free 1-800 4734738 and for $10 it will be sent to you direct from London. 


Boston 
Shecter & Martin 
(617) 951-2526 


ladelph 


Boh Collins Inc. 


_ (215) 567-5890 


(415) 621-0911 
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„ 4 « Experience the elegance of 
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"WC NET Schumacher weaves a timeless elegance in ек 
uie vo"  ofchinoiserie design. Exclusive patterned woven ‘wool carpets >? 
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Available through fine designers and specilicts... 
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TONACANTIQUES 


Largest Selection of Primitive 


19th Century Animal £ & № Paintings in England 


Inscribed on the reverse 

"A Bacon Hog weighing 27 st, 3 Ibs 

of Lord Western's improved Neapolitan, K INTE 

Bred and Fatted by C Steward, killed 1848 OEALERS SHOW ATIONAL ANTIQUE 
Painted from Nature by R. Farmer 1848” SAN FR ax апа the 


SEEN FRANCIS 
Oil paintinq on canvas. 12” x 16” Oct. 25m _ SCO FALL ANTI 
50 cms x 40 cms. = QUES SHOW 


Exhibiting at the — 


Illustrated catalogue available 


By appointment only 


qONAcANTIQUES 
PO BOX 285 LONDON W8 6HZ ENGLAND 


Telephone: 071:602 1193 Fax: 071:371 2843 
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Who chose the Hakimian? 


Surprisingly, the passionate collectors of 
French furniture who make this their family 
home prefer geometric orientals to French 
rugs. Not surprisingly, their rug is from F.J. 
Hakimian, world-renowned for oversized an- 
tique rugs. This 19th-century masterpiece is 
by Zeigler, a British firm which interpreted the 
carpets of Persia for the great drawing rooms 
of Europe. “I was looking for a vibrant pres- 
ence to unify the splendid antiques in the 
room. It had to be a Hakimian.” Look no fur- 


ther for the name of this gifted designer; its 
Michael LaRocca. 


FJ. HAKIMIAN, INC. 


Distinctive European and Oriental Carpets 
Antique Rugs and Period Tapestries. 


136 East 57th Street, Suite 201 
New York, New York 10022 
212-371-6900 


_ 808 BROADWAY (IITH ST.) NEW YORK 


Y 10003 TEL (212) 533-3355 FAX (212) 477-4128 


E 


“You can travel around the world in 30 minutes at Agostino Anti 


ar ROBERT METZGER Interior Designer 


COLNAGHI 


ESTABLISHED 1760 


P&D Colnaghi & Co. Colnaghi USA Ltd. 
14 Old Bond Street 21 East 67th Street 
London W1X 4JL New York, NY 10021 
(071) 491-7408 (212) 772-2266 


HUBERT ROBERT (1733-1808) 
La Promenade Galante 


Oil on panel, 23.5 X 30.5 centimeters 


Colnaghi in New York is pleased to present 


Claude to Corot: 
The Development of Landscape Painting in France 


r November to 15 December 1990 
An exhibition to benefit the Frick Art Reference Library, New York 


The exhibition will include loans from the Metropolitan Museum of Art; the Art Institute of Chicago; the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art; the Snite Museum of Art, University of Notre Dame; the Art Museum, Rhode Island School of Design; 
Spencer Museum of Art, University of Kansas, Lawrence; Musée des Beaux-Arts, Montreal; Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston; Timken Art Gallery, San Diego and the Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco. 
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962 MADISON AVE. * NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 * (212) 288-6770 


WILLIAM. FOUCAULT ANTIQUES 


FURNITURE, DECORATIVE ARTS, OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 


Spink and Son Ltd will be exhibiting 
at the San Francisco Fall Antiques Show, 


Ж The Reims Cathedral (Framed 28” x 34%”): Watercolour Signed, Dated, and 
25th 28th October 1990. Dedicated to the Archbishop of Reims by A. Leblan and A. Reimbeau 1852. 
Group of Neo-Gothic Bronze Objects, France circa 1820. 


Ф | 
S In 5, 6 & 7 King Street, St. James’s, By appointment only: 
London SW1Y 6QS 21 AVENUE DU MAINE 


75015 PARIS FRANCE 
Spink & Son Ltd Tel: 071-930 7888. Fax: 071-839 4853. 


TEL: (1) 45.49.44.02 FAX: (1) 40.49.05.56 


“The soul of the apartment is in the carpet” 


A 19th century French Aubusson carpet, measuring 15.1 x 13.5, where French mastery of floral design 
remains unequalled. This example, with its architectural direction enhances the visual appreciation of 
the sensual placement of the flowers and the accompanying leaves and assorted small blossoms. 

In an era where opulence and elegance prevailed, the Aubusson carpet was at the center. 


Exhibiting at the International Antique Dealers Show, New York, October 6-10. 


This gallery features an eclectic array of room size carpets and small collector pieces of outstanding merit in Oriental and European weaves. 


An Appointment Is Suggested 
ANTIQUE AND EXEMPLARY CARPETS 


AND TAPESTRIES 
k gli Tie in New York 
our | мео at 15 East 57th Street 


212-759-3715 


A Dealer Interested in this Art Form in America 


Eugene Henri Cauchois (1850-1911), o/c, 26"x 19". 


y 
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wt 


Maurice De Vlaminck (1876-1958), gouache, 21"x 18". 


Schillay & Rehs, Inc. 
Fine Oil Paintings (2) ER 
Gallery Hours: Mon-Fri, 
9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. by appt. — Ve 


305 East 63rd Street, New York, NY 10021 (212) 355-5710 


Joban Laurentz Fensen (1800-1856), o/p, 18"x 14". Send Att: Dept HG 
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GALERIE CHEVALIER 


ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES, RUGS 


11 East 57th Street - New York, NY 10022 - (212) 750-5505 
17, Quai Voltaire - 75007 Paris - (1) 42607268 


Exhibiting at : XVth Biennale des Antiquaires - Paris, Sept 21st - Oct 7th 
International Antique Dealers Show - New York, Oct 6-10th 


"La Reine Arthémise", tapestry woven in Paris or Amiens, circa 1650. 
Mark, lower right, outer border. Wool, silk, and silver thread. 
(h: 9ft x <o : 15ft 7in) 


Cleaning and restoration center for fine rugs and tapestries : 
500 West Avenue - Stamford, CT 06902 - (203) 969-1980 
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ANTIQUE JAPANESE MASTERPIECES 


TETTE SS Р 


Mid Edo period, 26.5 inches square. 


Silk, gold and the world’s 
most elegant return receipt. 


In the Edo period, members of the Japanese 
aristocracy commissioned elaborate silk textiles 
called fukusa to drape over the gifts they presented 
on special occasions. 


On squares of luxurious satin damask, the finest 
silk and gold threads were embroidered into 
auspicious flora, fauna, and mythological themes. 
The recipient could spend time admiring the 
craftsmanship and subtle allusions of the fukusa 
before returning it to the sender. The fukusa served 
as a combination return receipt and thank-you note. 
Only the Emperor and high court officials could 
keep the fukusa sent to them. 


The fukusa above illustrates a family of long-tailed 
tortoises known as minogame. Minogame were 
supposed to live more than 10,000 years and so 
came to symbolize long life and prosperity. These 
minogame are playing among pine needles, another 
symbol of long life. The combination reflects the 
education and sophisticated taste of the owner. 


This beautiful fukusa is one of forty superb 
examples which will be on view in a comprehensive 
exhibition scheduled for the first two weeks of 
November. Please call or write for more 
information. 


125 East 57th Street, Gallery 22, 
Place des Antiquaires, New York, NY 10022 
Telephone: (212) 371-9006 * Fax: (212) 371-9388 
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URSUS PRINTS 


MARTIN, ANSON A., AFTER. 
THE NORTHERN JOCKEYS. 
ONE OF A PAIR OF LITHOGRAPHS BY G. B. BLACK. 
THE OTHER, JOCKEYS OF THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. 
LONDON, MARTIN, CIRCA 1830. 18% x 19% INCHES 


EXHIBITION 
HORSES AND RIDERS 
SEPTEMBER 15-OCTOBER 15, 1990. 


FINE ANTIQUE DECORATIVE PRINTS, 
DRAWINGS AND WATERCOLORS 


981 MADISON AVENUE IN THE CARLYLE HOTEL 
NEW YORK CITY 10021 TELEPHONE 212/772-8787 
EVELYN L. KRAUS 


DAVID DUNCAN, LTD. 


Antique Textile Cushions, 
Furniture & Accessories 


to the trade 


232 E 59th St., 4th Floor, New York, NY 10022 
(212) 688-0666 
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They are indeed courtly decorations, a majestic 


ate Nineteenth Century Oushak. Source: of delight and inspiration for 


painters such as Holbein, Lotto and Bellini these rugs were woven to become gifts 


bestowed by Ambassadors and Dignitaries of the toman Empire throughout the Perapian Courts 


` 


tradition of the Orient. T The Oushak above 


measures s 165: x 12. 10 feet, 


arpets 


stablished 1885 


New York: 319 Fifth Avenue New York, NY 10016 (212) 213- 8400 


x D&D Building: 979 Third Avenue New York, NY 10022 7th Floor 


CALEDONIAN, INC. 


562 LINCOLN AVENUE 
WINNETKA, IL 60093 
708-446-6566 FAX: 708-446-6569 


209 WEST ILLINOIS STREET 
CHICAGO, IL 60610 
3l2-923-0098 


FINE ISTH- AND ISTH-CENTURY ENGLISH ANTIQUES, 
PAINTINGS AND ACCESSORIES 


FRANK S. SCHWARZ & SON 


1806 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA ISIO3 
215-563-4887 


RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
ALICE BARBER STEPHENS, 858 — 1932. 
4O-PAGE COLOR CATALOGUE $IO 
MEMBER ART DEALERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


BAUMAN RARE Books 


215 LOCUST STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA ISIO7 
215-546-6466 


RARE FIRST EDITION OF ADAM SMITH'S THE WEALTH 
OF NATIONS 


RITA BUCHEIT, LTD. 


500 NORTH WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO, IL 60610 
312-527-4080 


BIEDERMEIER FALL-FRONT SECRETARY. VIENNA, 1815 
PORCELAIN CUP AND SAUCER, VIENNA, 1815 
MINIATURE PORTRAITS OF A COUPLE. 

BY EMANUAL THOMAS PETER. VIENNA, 1799 — 1873 


JOSEPH W. FELL, LTD. 


3221 NORTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO, IL 60657 
32-549-6076 


ANTIQUE SAROUK — FEREGHAN 4'4” x 6'9" 


TAGGART & JORGENSEN 
GALLERY 


IMPORTANT AMERICAN & EUROPEAN 
PAINTINGS 
3241 P STREET, NW 
WASHINGTON, DC 20007 
202-298-7676 


FERDINAND HEILBUTH, IB2£6 — 1889, LA PROMENADE SUR 
LE LAC, SIGNED LOWER RIGHT, OIL ON PANEL, 22/8” X 15%" 


GUARISCO GALLERY, LTD. 


2828 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, NW 
WASHINGTON, DC 20007 
202-333-8533 
EVERT PIETERS, DUTCH, 1856 —|932, 


GIRL PEELING POTATOES, SIGNED LOWER RIGHT, 
OIL ON CANVAS. ЗО” X 24%" 


RICHARD NORTON, INC. 


6l2 MERCHANDISE MART PLAZA 
CHICAGO, IL 60654 
3l2-644-9359 


ONE OF A PAIR OF INLAYED COMMODES, ITALIAN LATE XVII 
CENTURY, IN THE STYLE OF G. MAGGIOLINI 


Louis WINE LTD. 


848A YONGE STREET 
TORONTO, ONTARIO M4W 2HI 
CANADA 
416-929-9333 FAX: 416-929-9625 


FINE AND RARE SET OF I2OLD SHEFFIELD DESSERT 
DISHES. C. 1825. CREST THAT OF VISCOUNT EXMOUTH 


TAYLOR B. WILLIAMS ANTIQUES 


Р.О. ВОХ 1297 CHICAGO, IL GOGII 
3l2-266-0908 


BILSTON BIRD BOXES, C. 1780. FROM ONE OF THE LARGEST 
ENGLISH ENAMEL COLLECTIONS IN AMERICA. 
(SEND FOR l-HR VHS VIDEO — NO. 3) 


FALL SHOWS — SEPTEMBER: THETA SHOW, HOUSTON 
OCTOBER: MIA SHOW, MINNEAPOLIS: ELLIS MEMORIAL. 
BOSTON 


AARON GALLERIES 


620 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, IL 606! 
32-943-0660 


FRED GREEN CARPENTER, 1882—1965. GIRL OF TANGIERS. 
OIL ON CANVAS, 35” x 25" 


ORIENTATIONS GALLERY 


ANTIQUE JAPANESE MASTERPIECES 
125 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK, NY IOO22 
22-37-9006 FAX: 2l2-37-9388 


THIS RARE SILK AND GOLD EMBROIDERED 
FUKUSA DRAPED A CEREMONIAL GIFT PRESENTED AT A 
NOBLEMAN'S WEDDING, JAPAN. С. 1790, ЗО” X 35" 


FINE ANTIQUES & DECORATIVE OBJECTS 
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Photography: JoAnn Seiburg-Baker 


SouthPark + 4400 Sharon Road + Charlotte • (7041364-3838 


The Morgan & Allen 
Gallery offers an ongoing 
extensive selection of 
19th & 20th Century oil 
paintings, watercolors 

& drawings from 
England and 

the Continent. 


* Ф » 


Alfred Walter Bayes 
English, 1832-1909 

"Wash Day in the Country" 
oil on canvas 

20 1/4" x 27 1/4" 
signed lower right 


2300 Peachtree Road 9 Atlanta, GA 30309 э (404) 355-5799 + Monday-Friday 10:00-5:00, Saturday 11:00-4:00 


40.42 | 
7% 


ANTIQUES INTERIORS 


Specializing in 18th and 19th Century 
European & English Antiques 


e Exceptionally rare chestnut 
bibliotique from French 
chateau c. 1740 


* Original paint Bavarian 
marriage armoire showing 
the date of June 25, 1833 
and region of Schwangau 


* A Louis XV marquese 
c. 1820 


2300 Peachtree Rd., NW. 19 A Bow Circle 
Suite B-110 Hilton Head Island 
Atlanta, Georgia 30309 South Carolina 29928 
(404) 355-8123 (803) 785-7303 


+ ANTIQUES • 
305 East 63rd Street New York, NY 10021 (212) 838-4005 


Yak € Burge 


ШЕ American Arts & Crafts Auction MM 
LENOX COURT ANTIQUES ШШ in Chicago, September 30, 1990 ШШ 


18TH & 19TH CENTURY 
FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 


Featuring works by Gustav Stickley, Teco, 
L. & J.G. Stickley, Roycroft, Limbert, Grueby, 
Kalo, Rookwood, Newcomb, Dirk Van Erp, 
Tiffany, Handel, Modernist Posters 


Color Catalogs With Results $15.00 


Don Treadway 
2128 Madison Rd. Cincinnati,OH 45208 
972 LEXINGTON AVENUE (7OTH-7 1ST STREETS) (513) 321-6742 FAX (513) 871-7722 


NEW York, NEW YORK 10021 (212) 772-2460 Fully Guaranteed / Delivery Available Nationwide 
Absentee Bids Welcome 


ROY MILES 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF RUSSIAN ART IN LONDON 


"The Tree, Winter" r 
SERGEI CHEPIK Born Kiev 1953 
The Artist was awarded the Gold Medal at the Salon D' Automne 1988 


ROY MILES GALLERY 
29 Bruton Street W | 


Telephone 071-495 4747 Fax 071-495 6232 


— [XAKN&CO]| |. || T&K French Antiques, inc. 


—n a 42: 


Opening i in July aL A Direct Importers from France 
Y un 
131 East 70d Street, New York, NY 10021 ai Г 18th & 19th Century French Country Furniture 
š >= AF and a carefully chosen collection of 


unusual and decorative accessories 


) Ss a3 IE ме 120 Wooster Street (at Prince), New York, New York 10012 
\oute 202, Kr | lills, New ode rsey 07 2? oiiope-201-23 4.192; Mon.-Fri., 11 am-6 pm Sat., 12 noon-6 pm (212) 219-2472 


A & A Gaines 
40 Franklin Street Newport, R. I. 02840 
(401) 849-6844/846-0538 
A carefully selected collection of fine pieces gathered individually 
in Southeastern New England. A source for collectors and the 


trade since 1980—period furniture, clocks, ship models, 
China trade artifacts, and related things. 


STICKLEY MORRIS CHAIRS AND TABLE 


From our distinctive collection of 
Arts €? Crafts furnishings, 
turn-of-the-century paintings 
and fine decorative arts. 


GEOFFREY | 
D I N E R 


| GALLERY 
1730 21st Street NW, Washington, DC 20009 - 
202.483.5005 


ow to shop the international 
art and antique market in an afternoon, 
and still have time for tea. 
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r A world’s treasures 


in glass and marble galleries. 
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Ongoing exhibitions. 3 I ы 
Lectures on Wednesdays. T o 
Tea and more at Cafe Antico. 5 x) 
For a complete list of galleries же 
and events, send for ош brochure. ж 
аннан" 125 East 57th St. NY, NY 10022 b. 
Telephone 212.758.2900 Ey" 


New York's address for 45 of the world's most exciting art and antique shops 


Soldes 


SAVAGE MILL 
SAVAGE, MARYLAND 20763 


2 


ANTIQUES 


one twentieth of our space, one quarter of our variety. 


(301) 953-9292 
FAX (301) 604-0462 
Midway between Baltimore, MD, 


Antiques, Objects & Curiosities. and Washington D.C, 


THE DISCRET CHARM 
OF ANTIQUE MATERIALS 


will give your mansion 
this particular touch 
radiated by the old 
French mansions that 
belong to the French 
architectural heritage. 


THE ONE AND ONLY 
CHOICE IN FRANCE. 
15 mn from the Chateau 
de VERSAILLES near 
PARIS. 


MANTELPIECES 
RAILINGS 
PILLARS 
STATUES 
STAIRCASES 
PORCHES 
FLOOR TILES 
DOORS 
BOWLS 
PITS 

Lieu dit “La Forét” 78550 HOUDAN - FRANCE FOUNTAINS 


PIERRES ТАМАТА Tel. (1) 30.59.72.77 e Telefax (1) 30.59.51.13 


A. et H. DEBEURE conseil * Photos Yves JULIEN 


a Open seven days a week Landing area for helicopters 
Michel Roger Catalogue and videotape (deposit 200 FF). 
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Down to Eorth 


J. Seward Johnson, Jr. 


The first book on this artist’s work is now available. $45 
Leather bound Museum Edition just published. $900 


SCULPTURE PLACEMENT, LTD. 


P.O. Box 9709, Washington, D.C. 20016 
tele: 202*362*9310 fax: 202*944*4416 


A 0 > LAMOU a PN XY 
GREAT GATSBY S>: 
14TH 


ARCHITECTURAL 
ANTIQUE 
AUCTION 


November 3 & 4, 1990 


Benefit Auction 
Friday, November 2 


Palatial size 
Carrera marble 
sculpture. 


Pair of sensational 
turn of the century 
Bank Torchieres. 


his Fallin Atlanta, 


Just one of 15 | ] ] ! à Georgia Great 
superb pub bars for gn A 3 Gatsby’s will present 


home or restaurant. 


exquisite antique 

treasures like you 

have never seen. Be 

| part of the excitement 

19th century carved as we unveil the finest 

marble 8 ft. fountain. marble statuary, exotic 
and vintage cars, objects of virtu and English 
and Continental furniture found anywhere. 

| Our Architectural Accents like marble mantles, 
panelled rooms, carved columns and extra- 
ordinary fountains and garden statuary will 
make any home a castle. 


The greatest 10 ft. tall bevelled and 
stained glass window in existence. 


Call for a complimentary catalog 
1 (800) 962-5229/(404) 457-1905. 


Classic 1964 
Burgundy Corvette Roadster. 
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AVERY BOARDMAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 


Plants on East and West Coasts: 
NEW YORK: D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, N.Y. 10022 (212) 688-6611 
LOS ANGELES: Pacific Design Center, Green Bidg. Space 888, 8687 Melrose Ave., CA 90069 (213) 659-1660, 


Brochure on Letterhead Requested 
164 Color Page Catalogue and Price List — $35.00 Credited * Thru your interior designer or architect 


“A great way to find 


an interior designer." 


-Joan Hamburg, CBS 
%- choice of an interior designer or architect is your most important 


decorating decision. Our approach is to show you the work of many 


designers and discuss their style, cost, and background, in relation to your needs. 


We have a history of success. Which is why we receive as many referrals as 


we give: 


“Wonderful matchmakers.” "Helps clients find the right designer" 
— Connoisseur — House E Garden 


"Start by calling Designer Previews." 
— New York Magazine 


For a brochure or further information: 
New York (212) 777-2966 DESIGN ER 


Connecticut and New Jersey (800) 367-4816 PREVIEWS 
LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + CHICAGO + WESTPORT * WASHINGTON D c AP AA] 
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A DIFFERENT TIME FRAME 
AN ASTONISHING ARRAY OF ANTIQUE BOTANICALS, ARCHITECTURAL RENDERINGS 
AND STRIKING PORTRAITS, EACH ONE A WINDOW TO THE PAST. ALL PART OF A 
LARGER COLLECTION OF PERIOD FURNITURE AND ACCESSORIES IN THE CORNER 
SHOP ANTIQUE GALLERIES, WHERE SELECTION IS OUR SIGNATURE. 


9TH FLOOR, HERALD SQUARE, NEW YORK, 212-560-4049. 
ZTH FLOOR, UNION SQUARE, SAN FRANCISCO, 415-954-6517. 
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WHO LEFT THE JEWELRY IN THE BATHROOM? 


Who but the man who restored the bath to its original Roman splendor—Sherle Wagner! 

Not as an oversight, but deliberately. With his customary skill, imagination and originality, Mr. Wagner presents 
semi-precious stones for the bath, in a setting of twenty-four karat gold plate. Shown here, rose quartz. 

Other gem collectors may prefer his onyx, malachite, rock crystal, amethyst, tiger eye, jade or lapis lazuli. For 
illustrated catalog, send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY. 10022. 


© eo SHERLE WAGNER 


NOTHING IS SO RARE AS PERFECTION. 


@ TRAVEL 


Grander Hotels 


New and improved accommodations 


suit every taste from urban chic to English country 


BY SUSAN ORLEAN 


ew York, the saying goes, will be 
| ` | a very nice city when they final- 
ly finish building it. The more 
accurate saying would be that we are fin- 
ished building it—and now we're just 
renovating. Hotel guests benefit from 
the New Yorker passion for rehab: just 
about every season a new batch of hotels 
are freshened up, and everything old is 
new again. Here's a roundup of recently 
redecorated hotels and one that's brand- 
new. (Rates quoted are for doubles.) 
THE ALGONQUIN 59 West 44th Street; 
(212) 840-6800. What do you do with a 
place whose genteel frumpiness has be- 
come a local point of pride and a liter- 
ary institution? Exactly what has been 
done: leave the great Auntie Mame 
lobby as is, tidy up the skinny Thurber 
cartoon-lined halls, and then doa 
crackerjack renovation of the guest 
rooms. Aesthetics: Very rose and green, 
with potentially too much chintz offset 
' by striped wallpaper. Whoever autho- 
rized the renovation obviously dis- 
pensed with the line-item veto—even 
the brass door hinges are new. The bath- 
room has enough prewar detailing to be 
adorable, but unlike most prewar bath- 
rooms, everything works. With the cur- 
tains shut, you could be in a top-notch 
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guesthouse in the Cotswolds. With the 
curtains open, you have an uninspiring 
view of West 44th Street, but that’s New 
York for you. In-room entertainment: 
Room service food is tastier and the ser- 
vice snappier than what I’ve had in the 
Algonquin’s dining room—a mystery of 
the universe, to be sure. You get a news- 
paper without having to ask, and instead 
of the usual junky hotel reading materi- 
al, the rooms are 
stocked with, that’s 
right, The New Yorker. 
Rates: $175—$350. 

WALDORF TOWERS 
100 East 50th Street; 
(212) 355-3000. This 
is the section of the 
Waldorf-Astoria with 
a discreet private en- 
trance and plush, 
hushed corridors, as compared with the 
main part of the hotel, which is grander 
than grand, gorgeously deco, and overly 
full of loudly self-impressed tourists. 
Aesthetics: My suite—the biggest interior 
space I've ever been in, save for Madison 
Square Garden—was essentially a classi- 
cally magnificent prewar Park Avenue 
apartment with overstuffed sofas, a for- 
mal foyer, serious furnishings (many le- 


git antiques). The bathrooms were 
perfect art deco, with incredible nickel- 
plated faucets and butter-colored tiles. 
My compliments to whomever decided 
to forgo the usual faux-Brit toiletries 
and instead offer Waldorf sewing kits 
and Safeguard soap. Im-room entertain- 
ment: Renovation did not include fancy 
electronic equipment—nowhere in my 
seven-room suite was there a digital dis- 
play—but there are a multitude of tele- 
visions with pay channels, and anyhow, 
the rooms are so spacious that I decided 
to jog rather than watch anything. Room 
service is at a snail's pace but eventually 
turned up with a perfect array of oysters 
and shrimps—and a great hamburger. 
Newspapers come with breakfast, which 
you can preorder with a door hanger the 
night before. Rates: $325—$3,000. 
PARAMOUNT 235 West 46th Street; 
(212) 764-5500. Another Ian Schrager 
hotel for the nineties, 
this one on a funky 
street in the theater 
_ district which is an 
eye-blink away from 
„being a chic street in 
the theater district. 
Aesthetics: When you 
step into the little 
| room—and they are 
little—you could have 
died and gone to 
Toontown. This is 
Philippe Starck in his 
white and gold mode, 
very luxe but also very 
playful and cartoony 
and a darn sight less dour-looking than 
the Royalton. A headboard made of a 
Vermeer painting printed on padded 
fabric would drive you crazy at home, 
but here it’s a kick. To say it’s refreshing 
to be in a hotel with interesting furniture 
and clever design is a giant understate- 
ment. In-room entertainment: Movies to 
rent, the beyond-hip Schrager staff to 
look at, and a bathroom sink so wonder- 
ful you will want to brush your teeth all 
night. Not to mention the Vermeer. 
Rates: $110—$160. 

HOTEL WALES 1295 Madison Avenue; 
(212) 876-6000. If you had a friend who 
lived in a nice old building in a charming 


Masculine restraint 
at the Macklowe, 
above. Below: 


Kicky luxe at the 
Paramount. Top left: 
Spacious comfort at 
the Waldorf. 
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CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: COURTESY WALDORF-ASTORIA; ELLIOTT KAUFMAN; TOM VACK 


Eb With the competitive prices of American Airlines Fly Ахау Vacations?" packages, going 
y to Maui is more affordable than ever. Our comprehensive selection of vacations includes 

Americans Hawaii" and AAloha Condo®. At prices starting as low as $284* for a seven- 

night stay (air fare not included). Plus, each trip is backed by our exclusive Fly AAway Vacations 
Warranty.+ So contact: Maui Visitors Bureau, PO. Box 1738, Maui, Hawaii 96732, 1-800-525-MAUI 

for information. To make your reservations, call your Travel Agent or American Airlines at 

1-800-321-2121. And say hello to a great value. AW L & 

: > Airlines 


Restrictions: *Price is based on per person, double occupancy through 12/15/90. 
Certain Warranty limitations apply. Ask your Travel Agent or American for details. 
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The Empire’s new clothes include a lobby 
renovation in marble and mahogany. 
New York neighborhood and had reno- 
vated the apartment on a tight budget 
and that friend let you use the apart- 
ment for a few nights, you would be stay- 
ing at the Wales. Aesthetics: Decorative 
tile, an oak mantelpiece, sky-high ceil- 
ings, brass doorknobs—I applaud the 
choice to preserve the architectural de- 
tails, but not everything functions at 
1990 speed. Annoyingly, the door to my 
bathroom wouldn’t stay shut—but it 
looked good. The bathroom itself was 
brand-new and unpleasantly bare- 
bones. Overall, the decor is quiet and 
not memorable, but that’s because the 
great old detailing does the talking. Im- 
room entertainment: No room service and 
very few amenities, but Sarabeth’s is on 
the ground floor, tons of shopping lie in 
every direction, and Central Park is just 
one block away. Like I said, think of this 
as an apartment you’ve borrowed for 
the weekend and you'll be in the right 

frame of mind. Rates: $125—$225. 

44 West 63rd Street; (212) 
265-7400. It's fitting that a hotel in a 
neighborhood crawling with therapists 
should be slightly schizophrenic. The 
Empire's new lobby, done by Sarah 
Tomerlin Lee, looks trés cher, but up- 
stairs the halls are still a little dingy. 
Guest rooms have fancier compact disc 
players and VCRs than what Гуе got at 
home, but the sofa in my suite was sway- 
backed and the radiator could use a 
paint job. Go figure. Still, anyone with a 
decent throwing arm could toss a baton 
on Lincoln Center from any room, and 
that does count for a lot. Aesthetics: The 


lobby, loaded with marble and mahoga- 
ny, is striking; the rooms are just generic 
nice-hotel except for the bathroom, 
which has terrific chrome fixtures, a Ja- 
cuzzi, and a heated towel rack. In-room 
entertainment: Reasonably good Ameri- 
can bistro food from room service, with 
a service charge. You can rent CDs and 
videos—lots of classical music and (more 
split personality here) action-adventure 
movies. Rates: $165—$500. 

Fifth Avenue at 61st Street; 
(212) 838-8000. So classy that using an 
audible speaking voice in the lobby 
makes you feel, well, obtrusive. Aesthet- 
ics: The celery walls and Regency furni- 
ture in my suite might look staid and 
droopy at home; here they look elegant 
and subdued, like an apartment in a 
very correct arrondissement. The 
rooms are a lot bigger than most Man- 
hattan hotel rooms, and two full bath- 
rooms (tiled in the colors of the French 
flag) is generous, too. In-room entertain- 
ment: Every time I turned around, there 
was another bellman knocking with an- 
other complimentary something-or- 
other, beautifully laid out. On the other 
hand, my breakfast was undistinguished 
and overcooked. Still, you get the feel- 
ing that your every need will be cheeri- 
ly—and quietly—accommodated. Rates: 
$295—$ 1,750. 


145 West 44th Street; (212) 
869-5800. This new Harry Macklowe 
development, which includes a just- 
opened film screening center, is the 
most manly hotel I’ve ever seen—pow- 
erful-looking, big, dark, and imposing. 
Which isn’t to say unpleasant. Aesthetics: 
The deco-by-way-of-Dallas lobby is 
stunning; the rooms, in tan and black, 
are handsome and crisp, with enough 
clever design flourishes (black marble- 
topped desk, cherrywood bed) to keep 
them from being generic business-guy 
functional. In-room entertainment: A tele- 
vision with a zillion computer functions, 
including airline ticketing; room service 
that is fast and food that is simple but 
thoroughly well prepared; newspapers 
that come with breakfast; marvelous 
views; and windows that actually open. 
Rates: $225—$1,200. а 
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Promising Portfolios 


Art consultant Stacey Winston 


guides aspiring “twentysomething” 


collectors through the art world 
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BY LOUISA LEVANT 


wenty-eight-year-old art consul- 
g^ tant Stacey Winston is a model of 
composure. Her streaked shoul- 
der-length hair is gracefully set, and she 
looks dainty and businesslike in dark 
high-heeled pumps, a cream silk blouse, 
and gray fitted slacks. Her Manhattan 
apartment is her office. In the even day- 
light that makes everything appear dis- 
creetly greige, inside and out, Andy 
Warhol peers from a well-known Map- 
plethorpe portrait on a nearby wall. It is 
eleven thirty on a Saturday morning, 
but the sole proprietor of Winston En- 
terprises seems just a little drawn. Her 
work these days never ends. 
Characteristically, the clients she ad- 
vises on buying art are quite like her— 
earnest traditionalist professionals in 
the 25-to-35-year-old range. Winston, 
who grew up in Roslyn, New York, met 


many of her future clients when she was an undergraduate at 
the University of Pennsylvania. While still in college she "sent 
letters out to every gallery Га ever heard of,” and to her sur- 
prise, Mary Boone called. After a brief stint with Boone, Win- 
ston went on to work for Perry Rubenstein, now a private 
dealer, and she enrolled in the graduate arts administration 
program at Columbia. Today, she reports, she has “maybe 
fifty clients altogether, but sixteen are the hard core." Includ- 
ed are young Lauders, Farkases, and Crowns in the early 
stages of setting up house. Some are "graduating to paint- 
ings" after collegiate trial runs collecting photographs or vin- 
tage posters. Others may have started out with hand-me- 
downs—most typically prints—that their collecting parents 
had outgrown and are ready to move on to heavier stuff. 

William Lauder, for one, the 30-year-old who heads Estée 
Lauder's new Origins division, remains fond of his Cassandre 
posters and some photographs by Ansel Adams and William 
Henry Jackson he bought in the early eighties from the dealer 
Daniel Wolf. Lauder and his 29-year-old wife, Karen, livein a 
relaxed expansive Central Park West apartment, itself a 
study in transition. Custom contemporary furniture coexists 
with art deco, a dining table that's “almost Ruhlmann," and 
Wiener Werkstátte pieces, both faux and vrai. A trio of big 
Jim Dine Bathrobe prints, formerly in the living room, has 
been demoted to the couple's new country house. “We feel 
they have a more beachy quality," Lauder says. Paintings by 
Chris Pfister that the Lauders acquired through Stacey Win- 
ston have taken the Dines' place in the city. 

The touch of genius in Winston's art-appreciation pro- 
gram involves a lucky turn of fashion. Over the past couple of 
seasons, in the midst of wildfire price escalation and a lot of 
generally edgy art, romantic landscape painting and classical 
realism have reemerged as popular genres. As a rule, such 
works are deftly drawn, aren't too big, and have weathered, 
or even old-masterish, surfaces and subdued colors—they 
are, in short, ingratiating and easy to possess. Established art- 
ists such as Ellen Phelan, Joan Nelson, Mark Innerst, April 
Gornik, and Ross Bleckner may have inspired these styles, 
but other, often younger neo-romantics are proliferating. 
Winston has made it her business to introduce their work to 
her collectors. Vincent Desiderio, for example, who shows at 
the Lang & O'Hara Gallery, is a talented neoclassicist and 
maverick—he experienced a "struggle against modernism" 
while painting abstract works during a year's stay in Florence. 
Desiderio's highly theatrical paintings, probably the most de- 
manding and pricey of this group, manage simultaneously to 


Stacey Winston, 
above left, in 

her home office, 
beside a Chris 
Pfister landscape. 
Left: Winston 
and client Karen 
Lauder with 

John Bowman. 
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suggest the declamatory compositions 
of Jacques Louis David, Balthus’s eery 
subtexts, and the beefy Americanism of 
George Bellows’s figures. John Bow- 
man, another Winston favorite, who has 
shown at the Holly Solomon Gallery, 
produces urban pastorals with lyrical 
painterly surfaces spiked by the unmis- 
takable presence of postindustrial de- 
cay. But it is perhaps Chris Pfister who 


most clearly typifies this “young collect- 
ibles” genre. His ethereal, nostalgic, an- 
tiqued little paintings positively scream 
“Take me home.” 


A sense of inherited responsibility 
seems to be the essential motivation for 
many of Winston’s clients, as opposed to 
compulsion—the aesthete’s curse. 
These young collectors are enthusiastic, 
and Winston speaks highly of their ener- 
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gy and taste. But because they are still 
unsure of themselves, she does a lot 
more than merely help them buy art. In 
addition to consulting and brokering, 
she organizes monthly get-togethers 
and guided tours of galleries and artists’ 
studios to educate her clients and build 
their sense of group identity. With the 
help of one assistant and a computer she 
also publishes a newsletter, Eye on Art, 
with a distribution of 1,000, that is full of 
topical chitchat, art-fair announce- 
ments, trend-spotting hints, and legal 
tips for collectors, along with auction re- 


Upgrading collections 
seems to be an 
intergenerational 
sport. Winston 
admits she has begun 
to deal with 
"people's parents" 


ports, exhibition previews and summar- 
ies, and brief features about artists, 
established as well as emerging. 
Winston also sells more established 
and expensive art and, though reluctant 
to elaborate, admits she has begun to 
deal with “people's parents.” Last winter 
she made her curatorial debut at a gal- 
lery in Aspen, where several of her cli- 
ents' families have third or fourth 
homes. Titled “Medium Cool," Win- 
ston's show included works by Bowman, 
Robert Rauschenberg, Ed Ruscha, and 
John Baldessari (whose traveling one- 
man exhibition opens at the Hirshhorn 
Museum in Washington, D.C., October 
17). Upgrading, in fact, seems to be an 
intergenerational sport. William and 
Karen Lauder, for instance, are very 
happy with their Pfisters, but “ten years 
from now they might not be here—I’m 
sure we'll have grown and moved on to 
something else.” Stacey Winston will de- 
velop with them. “That’s why I empha- 
size education,” she says. “I want to 
make this a long-term relationship.” @ 
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PEOPLE 


Simon Doonan, 
above, in front of 
curtains he made 
from scraps of 
chiffon. Right: 
Vintage portraits 
checker a wall in 
his living room, 
furnished with a 
“Liberace oricntalist 
lamp” and an 
armchair that's a 
fiberglass prop. 

Far right: Fifties 
Murano glass fish 
perch next to a 
leopard-patterned 
telephone. Below: 
Three of Doonan's 
windows for Barneys. 


Doonan on Display 


Barneys creative director Simon Doonan 
showcases his impish talents at home 


BY CHARLES MACLEAN 


t's window night at Barneys New York. The crowd out- 

side the landmark clothing store is there to watch the dis- 

play team go to work on the metamorphosis of Seventh 
Avenue. In the “fish tanks,” mannequins in various states of 
dismemberment and dishabille are being reassembled, fitted 
out, wrestled into attitudes of frozen dalliance. 

“They look like sex hostesses,” Simon Doonan, direct- 
ing operations from the sidewalk, remarks approvingly. 
“They’re sort of perfect, aren’t they?” He steps back to get the 
full effect of a Stepford Wives blonde whose Armani turban has 
come fetchingly adrift. “This one reminds me of June Cleav- 
er with a head injury.” 

A small neat man given to saying startling things sotto voce, 
Doonan has nightmares about mannequins—an occupation- 
al hazard, he admits—though he no longer finds the crowd- 
ing silence of their company strange or disturbing. “I’m so 
used to dealing with idealized human 
types; if there weren’t some of them 
around, Га probably go into shock.” 

Since he became creative director 
of Barneys nearly five years ago, 
Doonan has kept New York agog with 
witty, intelligently hip, and often con- 
troversial window displays that have ; 
become an unexpected focus for the downtown arts scene. 
His incidental tableaux of contemporary life—whether it's 
Nancy Reagan's wistful farewell to the White House, a War- 
hol “retrospective,” or Christine Jorgensen, America’s first 
publicized transsexual, portrayed as the ultimate Gemini— 
get the kind of attention usually reserved for museum exhibi- 
tions and gallery openings. 

Although Doonan, who encourages collaboration with oth- 
er designers, painters, sculptors, and photographers, sees his 
windows as a democratic forum, a way of communicating 
with the man in the street, he rejects the idea that window 
dressing can be an art form. “Ultimately,” he says with a prag- 
matic shrug, “it’s about selling socks and suspenders.” 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: MICHAEL MUNDY (2); CAROL MYERS; MONICA STEVENSON (2); MICHAEL MUNDY 
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His intelligently hip 
window displays get 
the kind of attention 
usually reserved 

for museum exhibits 


“Gemini,” above, a Barneys window Doonan 
designed with artist Ruben Toledo. The 
Siamese dresses are by Todd Oldham, Right: 
A David Seidner photograph hangs alongside 
stairs leading to a niche filled with books. 


Doonan’s dour, offbeat sense of hu- 
mor owes much to his British upbring- 
ing. A native of Reading, a drab London 
satellite he describes as a “cemetery with 
lights,” he escaped to trim windows on 
Savile Row for Tommy Nutter (among 
other traditional gentlemen’s outfitters) 
before emigrating to southern Califor- 
nia in 1978. A job at Maxfield Bleu, the 
avant-garde Los Angeles clothing store, 


gave Doonan the freedom to wear his 
“Vivienne Westwood plaid bondage 
outfit” to work and spread his wings. 

Yawning coffins, baby-snatching coy- 
otes, mannequins juggling dead cats, all 
found their way into Maxfield’s win- 
dows and soon made Doonan’s reputa- 
tion. “I was very into the postpunk, 
radical-shock, Eyes of Laura Mars aes- 
thetic in those days,” recalls the tweedy 
conservatively dressed 37-year-old, now 
a vice president of Barneys. After Diana 
Vreeland invited him to help install the 
“Costumes of Royal India” show at the 
Metropolitan Museum—less for his 
fund of macabre ideas than for his tal- 
ents as an exhibition designer— Doonan 
accepted an offer from Barneys to stay 
on in New York, where he acclimatized, 
he says, “in about half an hour.” 

He camped outina “horrible glamour 
building” on the Upper West Side, then 
moved downtown to a high-ceilinged 
studio off lower Fifth Avenue, Situated 
above a Woolworth’s back entrance— 
Doonan grieved when the sign was re- 
cently taken down—the apartment is 


FROM LEFT: CAROL MYERS: MICHAEL MUNDY 


FROM LEFT: MONICA STEVENSON; CAROL MYERS 


free of architectural detail except for 
two small recessed platforms, the larger 
of which Doonan has resisted turning into 
a sleeping loft. “What I like about this 
apartment is that the space isn’t broken 
up. It means not having to get two TVs.” 

The other loft area is the lair of an 
enormous ceramic snail Doonan bought 
at the 26th Street flea market “because it 
was funny and grotesque and the space 
up there needed something. When I 
carried it home, people were giving me 
sort of sympathetic looks. One woman 
said: ‘Mmmm—nice snail!’ ” 

A perfectionist in his work, Doonan 
takes a more relaxed view of home deco- 
ration. While many “display people” 
worry about staple gun impermanence 
and want their houses to look solid, 
Doonan delights in the fact that his only 
armchair is a fiberglass prop and his cur- 
tains— “bits of fabric stuffed up 
there”—took five minutes to make. 
“Part of itis laziness, I suppose. But I like 
the temporary aspect of things. I like 
things to have an arbitrary freeness.” 

Furnished with flea market, thrift 


shop, and street trouvailles, the apart- 
ment reflects its owner’s loyalty to things 
that are “wildly eclectic and verging on 
ugly.” On a conducted tour of the stu- 
dio, he goes into the history and prove- 
nance of his best finds with the minute 
deliberation of a Sotheby’s appraiser. 
From the patio chairs he grabbed off 
the street (because his parents were 
coming over and there was nowhere to 
sit) to the sconces from the lobby of a fif- 
ties apartment building to a monstrous 
coffee table lamp (which could have 
graced a Mafia parlor in Brooklyn), the 
collection bears the mark of Doonan’s 
gently seditious humor and infallible 
eye. His affinity for the tacky and gro- 
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Nancy Reagan's departure, above, from the 
White House in a Christmas 1988 window. 
Above left: A cosmetics promotion. 


tesque may be impish perversity, but the 
designer in him cannot help making 
them look sublime. “Some of the things I 
have I’m not even sure I like. But they're 
here. I came upon them. I'm giving 
them а chance.” @ 
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Harlem Heritage 


Some of Manhattan’s finest landmarks 
stand on the island’s historic heights 
By PAUL M. SACHNER 


A turn-of-the-century photograph of Flemish 
gable houses, above, on West 144th Street in 
Hamilton Heights. Above center: The same row 
today. Top right: Preservationist Michael Henry 
Adams. Right: Limestone ornament on a 1927 
Harlem Elks’ lodge by Vertner Tandy, New York 
State’s first licensed black architect. 
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NEARLY FORTY YEARS AGO 
the poet Langston Hughes 
wrote, “There is so much to 
see in Harlem.” There still 
is. The eight-square-mile 
expanse of northern Man- 
hattan where Hughes 
spent much of his life en- 
compasses some of the 
most distinctive architec- 
ture in New York, ranging 
from the Tuscan-columned Morris-Jumel Mansion, which 
once served as George Washington’s headquarters, to the 
neo-Spanish Renaissance Dunbar Apartments, low-income 
housing that stands as a monument to Harlem’s own renais- 
sance of the 1920s. It is an extraordinary legacy, which the 
city’s Landmarks Preservation Commission has recognized 
by placing five historic districts and more than sixty individ- 
ual buildings under its protective jurisdiction. The prob- 
lem is, according to Harlem-based preservationist Michael 
Henry Adams, there simply aren’t as many protected struc- 
tures as there should be. “The potential exists here for his- 
toric districts as extensive as those in Greenwich Village or 
the Upper East Side,” he contends. “Unfortunately many 
New Yorkers continue to view 96th Street as an impassable 
frontier.” As a consultant to city council- 
woman C. Virginia Fields and a spokes- 
man for other local programs, Adams is 
out to change that line of thinking. 

The 34-year-old native of Akron, Ohio, 
cannot recall a time when he wasn’t pas- 
sionately interested in old buildings. In 
1987, the year he enrolled in Columbia 
University’s graduate program in historic preservation, Ad- 
ams moved into what may well be Harlem’s most successful 
preservation story, Hamilton Heights. Designated a historic 
district in 1974, this seven-block area is named for Alexander 
Hamilton, who established his country estate in this vicinity in 
1801. Hamilton’s federal-style wood-frame homestead, the 
Grange, now lies at the core of a remarkable tree-lined en- 
clave of richly ornamented row houses and churches. 

During the 1880s and ’90s, after rapid-transit lines pushed 
northward from midtown, speculators built block after block 
of substantial residences with mock Tudor half-timbering, 
Flemish gables, and other flourishes favored by uptown bur- 
ghers. Well-to-do black families began settling in Hamilton 
Heights in the 1930s, and many of their descendants remain 
there. Current residents include the ac- | ; 
tress Butterfly McQueen; Mary Schmidt 
Campbell, the city's commisioner of cul- BS 
tural affairs; and Mrs. Lennon Holder 
Hoyte, the owner and curator of Aunt 
Len's Doll and Toy Museum in a Hamil- 
ton Terrace row house. 

"Hamilton Heights is one of the few 
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places in the city where you can experi- 
ence the ideal of an integrated commu- 
nity,” says Adams. This stability is in 
great part due to the Hamilton Heights 
Homeowners’ Association, which spon- 
sors an annual May house tour. Some in- 
teriors behind the grand facades retain a 
wealth of period detail. One house on 
West 144th Street still has speaking 
tubes in working order and original ma- 
hogany-paneled dressing rooms. Just 
outside the district, the James A. Bailey 
residence, a granite castle (now a funeral 
parlor) built in 1888 for P. T. Barnum's 
partner, has splendid aesthetic-move- 
ment stained-glass windows. 

Walking tours of Hamilton Heights 
and other parts of Harlem have long 
been a year-round specialty of urban 
historian and Heights resident Lana 
Turner, who remarks that “when peo- 
ple come to Harlem, they expect to see 
theaters and clubs from the 1920s and 
'30s. They often don't realize that New 
Harlem was settled just after the found- 
ing of New Amsterdam. I ike to take vis- 
itors under the sycamores on Convent 
Avenue in Hamilton Heights, past the 
little gardens, to give them a sense of old 
New York when its neighborhoods were 
more like villages." 

Turner and Adams both helped 
found the five-month-old Upper Man- 
hattan Society for Progress through 
Preservation, an advocate for all neigh- 
borhoods north of 110th Street. The so- 
ciety's immediate concerns include 
rescuing the 1912 Audubon Theater 
and Ballroom, the former movie palace 
where Malcolm X was assassinated in 
1965. Another priority is lobbying to ex- 
tend the boundaries of the Hamilton 
Heights district. A public walking tour 
of the area this month is a key item on 
the agenda. Besides looking at build- 
ings, visitors will find nonarchitectural 
relics, such as one of Manhattan's few 
surviving cast-iron streetlamps and the 
prerevolutionary stone marker on West 
152nd Street which reads—with a timely 
irony Michael Adams couldn't better—9 
MILES FROM N. YORK. 4 
The walking tour of Hamilton Heights is sched- 


uled for October 27. For information call 
Michael Adams at (212) 234-8206. 


THE HG DIRECTORY 


A monthly guide to the toll-free numbers 
of prestigious advertisers in the building 
and remodeling, furniture, home fashions, 
and tabletop markets. Call for further 
information about products and services, 
to order brochures, or for information on 
store locations. 


BUILDING AND REMODELING 
American Standard 800-821-7700 X4023 
Andersen Corporation 800-255-2550 
DuPont Corian 800-4-CORIAN 
G.E. Appliances 800-626-2000 


Kohler Color Coordinates 800-772-1814 DEPT HG 


Kohler Company 800-4-KOHLER 
Machin Designs 800-MACHIN-4 DEPT HG 
Marvin Windows 800-346-5128 
PPG Industries, Inc. 800-2-GET-PPG 


FURNITURE 
Century Furniture Company 800-852-5552 
Dapha, Ltd. 800-334-7396 
Drexel Heritage Furnishings Inc. 800-447-4700 
Expressions Custom Furniture 800-544-4519 
Hekman Furniture 800-253-9249 
Henredon Furniture Industries 800-444-3682 
La Barge 800-253-3870 
Roche-Bobois 800-225-2050 
Taos Furniture 800-443-3448 
Thomasville Furniture 800-225-0265 


HOME FASHIONS 
Armstrong World Industries, Inc. 800-233-3823 
Colonial Williamsburg 800-446-9240 
Duette by Hunter Douglas 800-32-STYLE 
DuPont? "Stainmaster" Carpet 800-4-DUPONT 
Laura Ashley Home Collection 800-223-6917 
Monsanto Wear-Dated Carpet 800-322-NEAR 
Raintree Designs 800-422-4400 
Revman 800-237-0658 
Vectra Fabric Protector 800-241-4880 


TABLETOP 
Durand International 800-334-5014 
Georg Jensen 800-223-1275 
Lalique 800-CRISTAL 
Lenox China & Crystal 800-635-3669 
Noritake Company, Inc. 800-562-1991 
Orrefors 800-852-3321 
Reed & Barton 800-343-1383 
Royal Copenhagen 800-223-1275 
Swarovski Silver Crystal 800-556-6478 
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at’s where you | 
find Taurus, our newest line of 
internationally styled, hand- 
crafted, leather furniture. 
And on every other page 


of our brand new catalog, you'll 
find more sumptuous samples. 
All made with premium top 
grain leather. 

All handcrafted to your 
specifications. All featuring the 
legendary Leather Center com- 
fort and quality. 


Leather Center 


The Authority In Leather Furniture 


To absorb yourself in our new catalog, send $5 to Leather Center, PO Box 468593, Atlanta, Georgia, 30346. Or sink into the 
real thing at one of these locations: In California, Beverly Hills*Costa Mesa*Menlo Park*San Francisco*San Jose*Sherman Oaks Torrance In Colorado, 
Denver In Florida, Boca Raton* Miami In Georgia, Atlanta In Illinois, Chicago* Deerfield» Downers Grove*Schaumburg In Pennsylvania, 
Willow Grove In Massachusetts, Boston Natick In New Jersey, Cherry Hill-Paramüs In New York, Carle Places Manhattan In Texas, Dallase Houston 
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A Secret Garden 


Twin rows of town houses conceal a quiet 


piece of old New York By WILLIAM BRYANT LOGAN 


anhattan’s Third Avenue has never been noted for 

being quiet. In old New York it was the heavily trav- 

eled Boston Post Road. Early in this century it was 
lined with raucous bars. Today it’s a dense, loud mix of traf- 
fic, stores, restaurants, and new build-by- - 
the-numbers high rises. Hardly notice- 
able on two adjoining side streets are twin 
rows of a dozen flat-faced brownstones. 
Fanlights over the doors and wrought- 
iron balustrades are the only hints of ele- 
gance. Who would guess that sand- 
wiched between these plain rows is a re- 
markable communal garden, known as > 
Jones Wood, which covers almost a quarter of an acre? 

In the teens and twenties there was a brief vogue for build- 
ing back gardens to be shared among a number of houses. Al- 
most all of these plots are now either neglected or fenced and 
privatized. (For the most part, New York backyards are the 
chaotic empire of volunteer ailanthus and black cherry trees.) 


But the Jones Wood garden is, if any- 
thing, a more impressive space now than 
when it was completed in 1919. Walled 
in by brick and brownstone, paved with 
slate, and laid out as oblong terraces on 
two levels, each of which centers on a 
fountain, the garden is a theater of sight 
and sound. The rush and honk of the 
avenue's cars come in, but they are held 
at bay by the sound of splashing water. 
In spring more than 2,300 tulips raise 
pink, white, red, and yellow flowers, 
while a line of small hawthorns blooms 
and the canopy of American elm, so- 
phora, linden, and two well-grown ai- 
lanthus leaf out. Hydrangea and bridal 
wreath frame the falling water of the 
lower fountain. A cardinal visits, as does 
the occasional hummingbird. Later the 
andromeda blooms, and the pale green 
hosta drapes itself over the ivy. Bright 
yellow pollen falls from the ailanthus 
through filtered shade. 

More than a century and a half ago 
the land was open space at the edge of 
the real Jones Wood, a 155-acre land 
grant that had been owned by Edith 
Wharton's ancestor John Jones, the pub 
keeper who ran Fraunces Tavern. The 
wood was then a sort of country retreat 
for the city dwellers crowded together at 
the southern end of Manhattan. In 1850 
the district was tried and found want- 
ing—too small—as the site for a major 
public park. (Later that year Central 
Park was elected instead.) As the city 
spread, the wood was swallowed, leaving 
little neglected pockets like this plot be- 
tween two rows of brownstones. 

That was where matters stood in 
1919, when the archi- 
tecture firm of Ed- 
ward Hewitt and Wil- 
liam Emerson was 
called upon to reno- 
vate the brownstones 
and their back gar- 
dens. Keeping some 
of the better trees— 
including the elm 
that now rises 100 


The upper fountain, 
top left. Left: 
Nighttime lighting 
by Susan Murray. feet—they knocked 
Above: Some of 


out fences and made 
a small low-hedged 
terrace for each house 


the 2,300 tulips. 
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MICK HALES 


To The Caribbean | 
Most Ships Just Drop Anchor. 


Seabourn 
Drops Your Own Private Island. 


side suites. And from there Seabourn's space 
continues, stem to stern and even beyond. To a 
“fold-out” marina where you swim, ski or sail 
right from the ship. Our destinations are hardly 
the “Caribbean-as-usual” Seabourn goes where 
many ships cannot. Our classic mahogany water 
taxis get you in and out in classic style. Sailings 
in Fall 1990 and Spring 1991. Our competitive 
prices include complimentary air and hotel. For 
reservations call your travel professional. Or for 
a complimentary 52 page brochure call or write 
Seabourn Cruise Line, 55 Francisco St, San 
Francisco, CA 94133 (415) 391-7444. 


OUTSIDE SUITES 
ONLY 


ÜPEN-SEATING 
RESTAURANT 


CRITICALLY 
ACCLAIMED 
DINING 


INDOOR & 
OUTDOOR CAFES 


CLUB & CASINO 


SPA & FITNESS 
CENTER 


WATER SPORTS 
MARINA 


NO TIPPING 


FULLY STOCKED 
BAR IN EACH 
SUITE AT NO 
EXTRA CHARGE 


FREE AIR FROM 
DESIGNATED 
GATEWAYS 


COMPLIMENTARY 


CANCELLATION 
INSURANCE 


FIVE STAR PLUS 
RATING 


SEABOURN 


CRUISE LINE 


= 
THE AMERICAS • SCANDINAVIA 2 EUROPE + THE MEDITERRANEAN 


NORWEGIAN REGISTRY 
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Bing thebeautyol the 
worldin. 


Don't lock out the world’s spacious 
beauty and openness. Let it come in 
and brighten your home naturally with 
windows made with Sungate” coated 
low-E glass from PPG. Just mail in the 
coupon below and PPG will send you a 
free brochure on how windows made 
with Sungate coated glass can help make 
your home more beautiful, comfortable 
and energy-efficient. All 
year "round. For more С 
information, just call EN 
1-800-2-GET-PPG for 


E 
the dealer nearest you. SUNGATE 


T ass —— 


Justbyclpping thisout. 


quiae te Ле ын 
Lane | 


I STREET 


STATE ZIP 


Send to: PPG Industries, Inc., Glass Group, 
Dept. SC-466, P.O. Box 16012, Pittsburgh, PA 15242. 


CITY . 


Sungate" and The Intelligent Window" are registered 
trademarks of PPG Industries, Inc 
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and a formal common garden occupy- 
ing most of the space. The putto-topped 
upper fountain and the grotesque spit- 
ting face of the lower are monuments to 
the taste of the time, but they have 
weathered well, holding the focus for a 
garden that then was young and sunny 
and now is thickly planted and shady. 
The proof of the success of this layout 
is how well and variously it has been 
used. Once there was a tent that covered 
much of the space for parties. During 


The real Jones 
Wood was owned by 
Edith Wharton’s 
ancestor John Jones, 
a pub keeper 


World War II residents banded togeth- 
er to turn the beds into a victory garden. 
One winter, a woman flooded the lower 
garden, creating an instant ice-skating 
rink for children. Now another genera- 
tion of children kicks a ball along the 
flagstones, while the adults watch the 
changes of light and color. 

Over the past ten years the Jones 
Wood garden has been gradually re- 
stored, not only to prune the thick cano- 
py and admit light but to make a new 
garden inside the first. In 1987 the com- 
munity association hired lighting con- 
sultant Susan Murray of Palm Beach 
Lighting Design to devise nighttime illu- 
mination. A veteran of projects as com- 
plex as Disney's Epcot Center, she took 
great pleasure in giving the residents a 
garden they had never seen. “All their 
lives they sat down to dinner and saw 
just black outside,” she says. “Now they 
see a whole landscape.” Hiding lights be- 
hind benches, in serpentine patterns on 
trees, inside the fountains, she made the 
garden after dark a sculpture in leaf, 
bloom, bark, and light. The people who 
livein thislast remnant of what was once 
a rural expanse of Manhattan, couldn't 
be more delighted. As one of them puts 
it, "Who needs a place in the country, 
when we have this?" @ 


SHERRILL 


furniture is available through these fine dealers. 


ALABAMA 


ARIZONA 


ARKANSAS 


CALIFORNIA 


COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
D.C. 

FLORIDA 


GEORGIA 
ILLINOIS 


KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 


NEBRASKA 
NEW JERSEY 


NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 


NEVADA 
NORTH CAROLINA 


OHIO 


OKLAHOMA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TENNESSEE 


TEXAS 


VIRGINIA 


WASHINGTON 


Birmingham Wholesale, Birmingham 
Bragg Furniture, Huntsville 
Bronsteins Fine Furniture, Mobile 
Kyser Furniture, Montgomery 


Breuners, Scottsdale & Phoenix 
Lou Regester, Phoenix & Surprise 


Hearns, N. Little Rock 
White Furniture, Benton 


Breuners, All Locations 

Barker Brothers, А// Locations 

Carls, Long Beach & Laguna Hills 
Higgins, Rancho California 

J.H. Biggar, /rvine 

Orly’s Interiors, Glendora 

V.J. Lloyd, San Diego & Solana Beach 


Homestead House, A// Locations 
Wayside of Milford, Milford 
Woodward & Lothrop, Washington (All Locations) 


Robb & Stuckey, Ft. Myers (All Locations) 
Yates Furniture, Tallahasse 


Rich's, Atlanta (All Locations) 


D. Edmunds, La Grange 
Colbys, Lincolnwood (All Locations) 


Henderson Hardy, Sheperdsville 
Hurwitz-Mintz, New Orleans 
Youngs, Portland 

Woodward & Lothrop /All Locations) 


Bradford, West Concord (All Locations) 
Grand Rapids, Boston 


J.L. Hudson, Detroit (All Locations) 
Klingmans, Grand Rapids 


Daytons, Minneapolis (All Locations) 


Batte Furniture, Jackson 
Maloufs, Greenwood 
Merchiston Hall, Biloxi 


Allens, Omaha 


Huffman Koos, N. Hackensack (All Locations) 
Brielle Furniture, Brielle 


Homestead House, A/l Locations 


ABC Furniture & Antiques, New York 
E.J. Audi, New York 
L & JG Stickley, All Locations 


Brueners, Reno & las Vegas 


Carolina Interiors, Kannapolis 
The Country Shop, Hickory 
Furnitureland South, High Point 
Tyson Furniture, Black Mountain 


Brewster & Stroud, Chagrin Falls 
Brindels, Findlay 

Chez-Del, Akron 

Eckert Interiors, Boardman 

Groll Furniture, Waldo 

Higbee's, Cleveland 

Lazarus, Cincinnati (All Locations) 
The Mulberry Bush, Hudson 


Brown Furniture, Shawnee 
Housley Brothers, Ok/ahoma City 


Arthur Moser, Pittsburgh 

John Wanamaker, Philadelphia (All Locations) 
Russells, Waterford 

Stone House Furniture, Mechanicsville 


Bradford Furniture, Nashville 
Bradford Showroom, Memphis 
Parkway Galleries, Bristol 
Stampers, Cleveland 

Total Concepts, Chattanooga 


Gabbert's, Dallas/Ft. Worth 
Ellisons, Ft. Worth 

Howell's, McKinney 
Knox-Goodfellow Interiors, Dallas 
Pope & Turner, Tyler 

Spears, Lubbock 

Stowers, San Antonio 

Suniland, Houston 

Waldrop, Abilene 

Westons, Dallas 


Colony House, Arlington 
Woodward & Lothrop, All Locations 
Willis Wayside, Virginia Beach 

Ken Schoenfeld, Tukwila 

Selden's, Tacoma 


THE SHERRILL REPUTATION 


Meticulous craftsmanship, superior construction using only the finest materials, exquisite fabrics painstakingly hand 
tailored, value beyond price . . . fine furniture from Sherrill. 
Sherrill, PO Box 189, Hickory, NC 28603 
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To The Trade 
New York Design Center 
200 Lexington Avenue, Suite 102 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
12-684-6987 Fax 21 


> 


CUSTOM SIZES: GENUINE FUR: PILLOWS, RUGS & BEDSPREADS; 
STENCILED ZEBRA & LEOPARD COWHIDES; GENUINE ZEBRAS 


D&D BUILDING 979 THIRD AVENUE SUITE 1427 


TRADITIONAL 


K»Ps»s 


FURNISHINGS 


* Period Reproductions 
*Exceptional Quality 
` 


KPS specializes in fine European 
furniture of exceptional quality and 
style. In addition to our broad 
spectrum of chairs, we offer 
exciting dining tables, credenzas, 
secretaries, desks, and occasional 
pieces for that special area. 


P-6104 
Regency Arm Chair 
(P-6105 Side Available) 


KPS CHICAGO, IN 
2001 INGTON AVENUE 1240 MERCHANDISE MART 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10016 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60654 
2-686-7784 FAX: 212-689-2982 312-321-1124 FAX: 312 


Exclusively 
Yours 


The Designer Resources page 
is a service specially designed 
for our readers in the 
interior design and architecture trade. 
Look for it again in 
the December 1990 issue of HG. 


Advertisers: This specially designed showcase 
appears nationally and reaches design professionals 
as well as 4,166,000 readers.* 


For further information, please contact: 
Al Blois, Design Resource Director 
Alison Conyngham, Special Accounts Manager 
212-880-8800 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


350 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10017 
*Source: 1989 MMR 


AVERY BOARDMAN 
Head-Bed Division 


CAN THIS BE AN ELECTRIC BED? ONLY THE DESIGNER KNOWS FOR 


ATLANTA Ernest Gaspard : DALLAS/NEW YORK Keller Williams SURE. NO COMPROMISE WITH BEAUTY. DESIGN OR FUNCTION. 


DANIA Turner Greenberg : CHICAGO Rozmallin 
LOS ANGELES Nancy Corzine : SAN FRANCISCO Sloan Miyasato 
1355 Donner Avenue San Francisco, СА 94124 (415) 822-4414 D&D BUILDING 979 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK. NY 10022 (212) 688-6611 


Ws variations and treatments on over 165 frame 

7 styles, Dapha unleashes your creativity. 

That’s why, when it has to be the best, it’s definitely Dapha. 
COM. Only to professionals. 


Lifetime Guarantee. 14-Day Premium Availability. 


DAPHA, Ltd. 


Showrooms: Boston, New York, Atlanta, New Orleans, 
Dallas, Cleveland, Minneapolis, High Point 


P.O. Box 1584, High Point, NC 27261 
In NC: 919-889-3312 * Outside NC: 1-800-334-7396 500 N. WELLS ST. 3908 MAGAZINE ST. 
en ES CHICAGO, IL 60610 NEW ORLEANS, LA 70115 
(312) 923-0793 CATALOGUE $12.00 (504) 895-8731 
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A Finishing 


ouches 


From pillows to porcelains to papier-mäche 
trays, HG Guide scours the city in search of the 
ultimate sources for those ultimate details 


BY SUZANNE HART PRODUCED BY ANNE FOXLEY 


Judith van Amringe 

107 Greene St. 

New York, NY 10012 

(212) 925-4749 

In her new atelier this flea market maven 
offers a treasure trove of lamps with her 
signature shades (made out of old hats); 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century fab- 
rics, throws, and furniture; and a broad 
range of collectibles. 


Artery 

100 Wooster St. 

New York, NY 10012 

(212) 925-9100 

An extensive collection of twentieth-cen- 
tury decorative art: Tiffany glass, Austri- 
an Loetz glass from 1910, art deco lamps. 


Old and new collectibles 
from Dampierre & Co., 
LS Collection, Robert 
Homma William Lipton, 
Tucker Robbins, Le 

&& Monde des Kilims. 

' Details see Resources. 
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Bertha Black Antiques 

80 Thompson St. 

New York, NY 10012 

(212) 966-7116 

A quirky mix of sixteenth- to nineteenth- 
century American and English objects, 
from folk art to Victorian fishbowls and 
terrariums. 


David & Co. 

192 Sixth Ave. 

New York, NY 10013 

(212) 226-5717 

David Stypmann scours Paris flea markets 
and other sources for lamps, mirrors, wall 
brackets, and silver plate from the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. 


Eagle Antiques 

1097 Madison Ave. 

New York, NY 10028 

(212) 772-3266 

A forerunner of the antiques stores on 
upper Madison, this ten-year-old shop 
has a beautiful assortment of seven- 
teenth- to nineteenth-century Aubusson 
pillows and a wide array of nineteenth- 
century lamps. 


Leslie Eisenberg Folk Art Gallery 
1187 Lexington Ave. 

New York, NY 10028 

(212) 628-5454 

Former artist Leslie Eisenberg now hunts 
down unusual prison and tramp art, such 
as shooting-gallery targets. 


Hubert des Forges 

1193 Lexington Ave. 

New York, NY 10028 

(212) 744-1857 

Hubert and his partner, Oscar Moore, 
share an unabashed enthusiasm for flam- 
boyant, exquisite, and humorous objects 
from the eighteenth century through the 
1940s (a birdcage the shape and size of a 
cello, for example). 


Vito Giallo Antiques 

966 Madison Ave. 

New York, NY 10021 

(212) 535-9885 

A small shop for small things—Ming to 
nineteenth-century Chinese porcelains, 
santos, vintage fountain pens and ink- 
wells, colored Steuben, Venetian, and Bo- 
hemian glass. 


Robert Gingold Antiques 

95 East 10 St. 

New York, NY 10003 

(212) 475-4008 

Museum-quality art deco—no kitsch 
here—mostly from the Walter P. Chrysler 
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A 1950s 
Barovier 
vase from 
Muriel 
Karasik. 


Jr. estate. Also a great source for German, 
Austrian, French, and American silver 
from the turn of the century to deco. 


James ІІ Galleries 

15 East 57 St. 

New York, NY 10022 

(212) 355-7040 

An elegant display of eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century decorative arts—Vic- 
torian colored glass and silver plate, jewel- 
ry, ironstone, boxes, and oddities. 


Muriel Karasik 

1094 Madison Ave. 

New York, NY 10028 

(212) 535-7851 

More twentieth-century glass—Venetian, 
contemporary, and some Scandinavian— 
than you will see anywhere else. Also vin- 
tage costume jewelry. 


J. Garvin Mecking 

72 East 11 St. 

New York, NY 10003 

(212) 677-4316 

The collection of the late Garvin Mecking 
has long been a favorite source for deco- 
rators, with good reason. An enchanting 
selection of Victorian glass whimsies, 
birdcages, majolica, embroidered bell- 
pulls. Many items with animal themes, 
Mecking’s passion. 


a) 


M. E. Collection at 

Mark Epstein Designs 

12 West 57 St. 

New York, NY 10019 

(212) 315-3010 

An interesting mix of the affordable (a 
1920s glass jar) and the extravagant (an 
eighteenth-century Wedgwood urn); if 
this young designer-collector doesn’t 
have what suits you, he'll track it down. 


Portmerion 

328 East 59 St. 

New York, NY 10022 

(212) 371-3031 

Unusual and charming objects from the 
broadest range of countries, styles, and 
periods, plus custom-made hand-painted 
tables, tole wastebaskets, and sconces. 


Trevor Potts 

1011 Lexington Ave. 

New York, NY 10021 

(212) 737-2756 

Three rooms full of English and French 
decorative accessories and furniture— 
creamware, tole, Regency workboxes and 
painted furniture, papier-máché trays. 


Lyme Regis 

68 Thompson St. 

New York, NY 10012 

(212) 334-2110 

There isn't a huge selection here, but the 
range is eclectic and each offering is ex- 
quisite, from eccentric figural inkwells to 
nineteenth-century tartan-wear. 


A charming mix of antiques at Portmerion 


TOP: RICHARD PIERCE. BOTTOM: DAVID FRAZIER 


Creative Business. Photo: Franck Horvat 
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New one-of-a-kind pieces at Archetype Gallery 


Tucker Robbins 

300 East 51 St. 

New York, NY 10022 

(212) 832-3092 By appt. : 
Artifacts from Guatemala and the Philip- 
pines: thousand-year-old limestone jars 
to saints and madonnas. Also colonial Eu- 
ropean furniture. 


Niall Smith 

344 Bleecker St. 

New York, NY 10014 

(212) 255-0660 

With cool Irish wit, Smith presides over a 
collection of the finest neoclassical collect- 
ibles, including creamware, copies of 
nineteenth-century French Pompeian oil 
lamps, and amusing animal objects. 


Strand & Lowe 

75 Thompson St. 

New York, NY 10012 

(212) 925-0932 

American pieces from 1900 through the 
1960s—folk art, deco and modern furni- 
ture, contemporary southern outsider 
art, cowboy gear, art pottery. 
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Archetype Gallery 

137 Spring St. 

New York, NY 10012 

(212) 334-0100 

New one-of-a-kind pieces from more 
than eighty artists cheek by jowl with two- 
hundred-year-old furnishings such as a 
Regency gilded mirror. 


Clodagh: The Center for 

American Design 

122 Saint Marks РІ. 

New York, NY 10003 

(212) 505-1774 

Expect the unexpected when American 
artists turn their hand to witty new inter- 
pretations of everyday household objects. 
A new service: consultants who make 
house calls. 


Contre-Jour 

190 Columbus Ave. 

New York, NY 10023 

(212) 877-7900 

Owner Bill Roach likes tabletop accesso- 
ries that are whimsical, not cute, such as 
fruit and vegetable plates and a mix of 
new and old majolica. 


Craft Caravan 

63 Greene St. 

New York, NY 10012 

(212) 431-6669 

Ford Wheeler, co-owner with Ignacio Vil- 
larreal, treks to sub-Saharan Africa every 
three months to find traditional handi- 
crafts—glass-beaded jewelry, leather- 
trimmed herder’s hats, handwoven 
fabrics, utilitarian baskets, wooden sculp- 
ture—as well as carved mahogany beds 
and small furniture, including Ethiopian 
chairs and patinated Senufo stools from 
the Ivory Coast. 


Beach glass vases 
by Michael Anchin 
for Robert Homma 
William Lipton. 


Gordon Foster 

1322 Third Ave. 

New York, NY 10021 

(212) 744-4922 

Carefully arranged decorative pieces 
from around the world. Contemporary 
American pottery, tiny to very large vases 
in unusual 14-kt gold, majolica, celadon. 


Robert Homma William Lipton 

27 East 61 St. 

New York, NY 10021 

(212) 593-4341 

This newcomer proves that shopping can 
be an adventure. Four-hundred-year-old 
Ming porcelain vies with state-of-the-art 
bicycles from Milan and stripped willow 
and rice paper lamps. 


Adrien Linford 

1320 Madison Ave. 

New York, NY 10128 

(212) 289-4427 

A comfortable browse through one-of-a- 
kind handmade papier-máché lamps, 
hand-painted decorative table linens, 
handmade ceramics, a broad range of 
pretty gifts. 


LS Collection 

765 Madison Ave. 

New York, NY 10021 

(212) 472-3855 

This sleek space (the entrance lies beyond 
a giant exclamation point) showcases 
equally sleek high-end tabletop and office 
accessories. 


Objects 

1049 Third Ave. 

New York, NY 10021 

(212) 355-3663 

An offshoot of the LS Collection offering 
affordable modern design with style and 
humor for country, city, and office. 


Zona 

97 Greene St. 

New York, NY 10012 

(212) 925-6750 

Shopping as a sensual pleasure—natural- 
texture handcrafted products by artisans 
and small workshops across the United 
States and in Italy. 
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© 1990 Hyatt Corp 


“She asked if I'd 
like to watch the sun set 
from the room... I told her 
Га rather watch it rise.” 


Feel The Hyatt Touch. 


Scottsdale, Arizona HYALT 


RE СЕМ € Y 


A HYATT RESORT 


For reservations or more information about Hyatt Hotels and Resorts worldwide, call your travel planner or 1-800-233-1234. 


Hyatt Hotels and Resorts worldwide encompasses hotels managed by two separate companies – Hyatt Hotels Corp. and Hyatt International Corp 


LAMPS 


Barry of Chelsea 

154 Ninth Ave. 

New York, NY 10011 

(212) 242-2666 

American lighting from 1880 to 1940 (gas 
through art deco) is Barry Lewin’s forte. 
Each piece he sells is an original; as he 
says, “No one’s about to go to Ninth Ave- 
nue for a reproduction.” 


Howard Dawson Antiques 

117 Greenwich Ave. 

New York, NY 10014 

(212) 675-7580 By appt. except Sat. 

A handsome clutter of eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century English, French, and 
occasionally oriental table lamps. Large- 
scale pairs, column lamps of cut and solid 
crystal or silver plate, and oil lamps with 
marble bases dominate. 


Galleria Hugo 

304 East 76 St. 

New York, NY 10021 

(212) 288-8444 

Hugo Ramirez is “dedicated to the preser- 
vation and correct restoration of our pre- 
cious lighting artifacts of the nineteenth 
century.” Nothing is plated; all work is 
done by hand. The shop also carries 
lamps from 1780 to 1920. 


Porcelli rice paper 
lamp from Gallery 91. 
Animal découpage 
lamp by Virginia for 
J. Dixon Prentice. 


Gallery 91 

91 Grand St. 

New York, NY 10013 

(212) 966-3722 

Started in 1983 as a showcase for new de- 
signs by international artists and artisans, 
Gallery 91 has recently gone modestly re- 
tail with a tidy inventory of hanging, wall, 
and table lamps. 


Bettina Gates 

1360 Third Ave. 

New York, NY 10021 

(212) 535-5008 

Owner Mary Gerrard fashions lamps 
from her huge collection of new and old 
ginger jars, melon jars, and turn-of-the- 
century hand-painted vases. Also avail- 
able, new floor lamps and custom- and 
ready-made shades. 


Grand Brass Lamp Parts 

221 Grand St. 

New York, NY 10013 

(212) 226-2567 

Karl Muller claims he can fix, replace, or 
substitute parts for any lamp manufac- 


A cluster of 
wild moss 

topiaries at 
Sura Kayla. 


tured in the past ninety years, which is as 
long as this family-run business has been 
in operation. Enough said. 


Lighting Horizons Chelsea 

110 West 18 St. 

New York, NY 10013 

(212) 242-4220 

This five-year-old company carries a 
large stock in a wide range of styles—they 
represent 150 manufacturers of contem- 
porary and traditional fixtures. They also 
make house calls. 


J. Dixon Prentice Antiques 

1036 Lexington Ave. 

New York, NY 10021 

(212) 249-0458 

Prentice’s collection of nineteenth-centu- 
ry lighting comprises the outrageous, the 
ornate, and the whimsical. A specialty is 
découpage lamps custom-made from an- 
tique prints of animals and botanica. 
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Copyrighted design owned by the Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation. 


Porcelain dinnerware 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright 
in 1922 for the Imperial Hotel in Tokyo. 

A Tiffany exclusive. At Tiffany & Co. in New York, 
Beverly Hills, San Francisco, South Coast Plaza, 
Dallas, Houston, Washington, D.C., 
Chicago, Atlanta, Boston. 

To inquire: 800-526-0649. 


TIFFANY & CO. 
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“О years ag 
Anniversary Chest sold 
Today, 
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Okay, ГІ admit that not every 
piece of Hickory White furniture will 
appreciate as much as this limited 
edition Anniversary Chest. But 
without question, purchasing fine 
furniture is an investment. And if you 
know the secret of fine furniture 
the piece you buy today will be 
tomorrow’s valued antique. 


To become an antique, a piece of 
furniture has to first be an excellent 
design. And then, to survive daily use 
for the decades to come, it must be 
lovingly crafted from the finest 
materials. I know that Hickory White 
furniture can stand the test of time. 
It already has. 


HICKORY 


Be better informed. Order the Furniture Shopper's Guidebook today. Send $5.00 to: Department 310, PO Box 1600, High Point, NC 27261. 


Richard E. Henkel 
President, Hickory White 


ЖЕРІ 


At Hickory White, we believe that 
the more you know about fine furni- 
ture, the more you'll recognize why 
ours is the finest you can buy. 


We've written a book that will tell 
you about how to shop for furniture: 
What to look for and how to choose 
the style that’s right for your home. Га 
like to send it to you, and tell you where 


Hickory White is available in your area. 


The more you know about furni- 
ture, the more you'll see why Hickory 
White is the best investment you can 
make for your home. 


Hickory White. The Secret of 
Fine Furniture. 


Available through your designer. 


,this Hickory White 
for $3,500. 
you can buy it in ant 


ique 
stores for $15,000? 


WHITE 
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Hey, why not avoid the mayhem and throngs that each holiday 


| 


season brings? With the new Spiegel Gift Catalog you can choose from 


among hundreds of unique Yuletide offerings in the peace and quiet of 


your own home. What's more, you can order up to December 21st 


The Tiffany Candlestick 
Item # N77 158 4471—each $100* 


(4:00 pm C.S. T.) as part of our Christmas Guaranteed” Service. (A dream come true 


for procrastinators.) So order your catalog now. Before you find your 


Es 


N 


The Mickey Sweater 
Item # A27 158 9010—$48* 


| Gift Catalog for just $3.00, simply phone 


Holly Boxer Shorts 
Item # А43 158 3149—$12* 


*Plus applicable sales tax, shipping and handling. 1 (800) 345-4500 and ask for Catalog 126. 
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US 


Flower arrangement by In Situ 


ARRANGEMENTS 


Jeanne Chappell 

175 West 73 St. 

New York, NY 10023 

(212) 595-9420 By appt. 

Heavy Victorian masses of lavender and 
roses to country bouquets, in containers 
old or new or clients' own. 


Clay Craft 

807 Sixth Ave. 

New York, NY 10001 

(212) 645-1701 

In the heart of the flower district, all kinds 
and sizes of Italian terra-cotta pots, plant- 
ers, fiberglass urns, and pedestals at rea- 
sonable prices. 


In Situ Flower Co. 

219 East 81 St. 

New York, NY 10028 

(212) 861-5316 By appt. 

Artists Susan Zuch and Debra Rapoport 
work on location, creating beautiful ar- 
rangements with dried foliage and vege- 
tation, hand-painted touches, and odd 
embellishments like Czech glass grapes 
and vintage faux flowers. 


Sura Kayla 

484 Broome St. 

New York, NY 10013 

(212) 941-8757 

A lovely store dense with artful arrange- 
ments from 15-foot trees of dried or fresh 
roses to tiny topiaries—nature's opulence 
artfully arranged. 


Manhattan Fruitier 

210 East 6 St. 

New York, NY 10003 

(212) 260-2280 

This cubbyhole in the East Village has 
quickly developed a reputation for the 
best fruit baskets in the city. Antique ap- 
ple varieties, Seckel pears, colorful leaves, 
and bittersweet in the fall; plums, cher- 
ries, champagne grapes, white peaches, 
and hydrangea in the summer. 


Spring Street Gardens 

186% Spring St. 

New York, NY 10012 

(212) 966-2015 

Owner Rita Bobry creates striking topiar- 
ies, rose-strewn wreaths, and luxurious 
garlands, all made to order. 


Veen & Pol 

399 Bleecker St. 

New York, NY 10014 

(212) 727-3988 

In a space no bigger than a garden shed, 
terrace designer Jeroen Veenema dis- 
plays containers from Spain—terra-cotta 
pots, alabaster urns, blue glass. 


HOUSEWARES 


Bridge Kitchenware Corp. 

214 East 52 St. 

New York, NY 10022 

(212) 688-4220 

For the past 57 years Fred Bridge has 
charmed, infuriated, and satisfied foodies. 
From pots to timers, says Bridge, "I have 
the best of everything. I won't sell junk." 


= 
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Broadway Panhandler 

520 Broadway 

New York, NY 10012 

(212) 966-3434 

Besides the usual professional kitchen 
equipment, the store is known for its huge 
stock of pastry supplies and every manner 
of cake mold and decorating device. 


Ceramica 

59 Thompson St. 

New York, NY 10012 

(212) 941-1307 

An appealing collection of hand-paint- 
ed, handmade Italian dinnerware and 
decorative majolica mostly from the lit- 


Vintage restaurant china at Fishs Eddy 


tle town of Deruta in Umbria, as well as 
a number of contemporary patterns de- 
signed by the owners. 


Dean & DeLuca 

560 Broadway 

New York, NY 10012 

(212) 431-1691 

For the serious cook and thrill-seeker 
alike, a wondrous assortment of table- 
ware, pots and pans, and utensils that 
range from high-tech to highly charming. 


Fishs Eddy 

889 Broadway 

New York, NY 10003 

(212) 420-9020 

Husband and wife team David Lenovitz 
and Julie Gaines have amassed three 
warehouses’ and two stores’ worth of chi- 
na with crests and logos, dating as far back 
as 1920, from academic institutions, 
country clubs, even a cattleman’s diner. 
For the oddball place setting or dinner- 
ware for fifty, this is a truly unique source. 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: MONICA STEVENSON; DAVID FRAZIER; RICHARD PIERCE 
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SHOWN: THE GLADIOLA TABLE LAMP 


LENOX 


Because art is never an extravagance. 


LENOX CHINA AND CRYSTAL. LAWRENCEVILLE, N.J. 08648. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL 1-800-635-3669. OLENOX 1990. 


Le Fanion 

299 West 4 St. 

New York, NY 10014 

(212) 463-8760 

An array of traditional pottery from the 
south of France, jaspé pitchers in floral, 
marble, and polka-dot patterns, and some 
antique pottery—large oil bottles, butter 
makers, and milk jars. 


Simon Pearce 

385 Bleecker St. 

New York, NY 10014 

(212) 924-1142 

In addition to his beautiful handblown 
glasses and pitchers, Pearce carries his 
and other Irish potters’ earthenware, plus 
wooden bowls by a Benedictine monk. 


J. B. Prince Co. 

29 West 38 St. 

New York, NY 10018 

(212) 302-8611 

Started by a housewife with a passion for 
cooking, this ten-year-old business offers 
professional-quality kitchen tools and 
utensils and a great selection of cook- 
books. Their mail-order catalogue is a cu- 
linary lesson in itself. 


Antique 
copper molds 
from Eve 
Stone & Son. 


Dampierre & Co.’s second-floor antiques 


Eve Stone & Son Antiques 

125 East 57 St. 

New York, NY 10022 

(212) 935-3780 

This family-run business is a major source 
for eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
American and European usable kitchen- 
ware; pride of place is given to an out- 
standing collection of copper pots and 


jelly molds. 


Wolfman-Gold & Good Co. 

116 Greene St. 

New York, NY 10012 

(212) 431-1888 

For the past ten years owners Peri Wolf- 
man and Charles Gold have brought a 
fresh, perfectly groomed style to the ta- 
ble: all-white dinnerware and fine linens. 


Zabar's 

2245 Broadway 

New York, NY 10024 

(212) 787-2000 

A household word for New Yorkers, Za- 
bar's is jam-packed upstairs with import- 
ed housewares at reasonable prices. 


PILLOWS 


ABC Carpet & Home 

888 Broadway 

New York, NY 10003 

(212) 473-3000 

Greatly expanded new quarters contain a 
ready-made pillow department as well as 
a fabric shop where customers may have 
pillows custom-made. 


AIR NY Pillow Collection 

801 West End Ave. 

New York, NY 10025 

(212) 678-0515 By appt. 

Designers Trish Shevack and Alan Rosen- 
berg fashion “couture accessories for the 
home” in sumptuous fabrics—velvet, silk 
organza, and mohair. 


Susan Green 

420 East 72 St. 

New York, NY 10021 

(212) 570-0476 

Using the pillow as her canvas (in addition 
to tablecloths, wallhangings, and other 
fabric accessories), this artist hand-paints 
one-of-a-kind designs of animals or flow- 
ers on silk or cotton. 


Harris & Levy 

278 Grand St. 

New York, NY 10002 

(212) 226-3102 

This downtown source for linens has hun- 
dreds of ready-made throw pillows. They 
will also do custom work and embellish- 
ments—cording, scalloping, monogram- 
ming, sizing, embroidery. 


Le Monde des Kilims 

470A Broome St. 

New York, NY 10013 

(212) 431-9064 

The store carries more than five hundred 
antique and new kilim pillows, many with 
fringe and passementerie. 


Tom Malatesta 

310 East 46 St. 

New York, NY 10017 

(212) 370-7817 By appt. 

This enthusiastic designer turns out, in 
record time, custom down-filled pillows 
from gorgeous hand-stenciled patterns 
on silk by a Paris-based artist. 


Pillowry 

19 East 69 St. 

New York, NY 10021 

(212) 628-3844 

Marjorie Lawrence creates pillows out of 
old textiles and rug fragments from all 
over the world—kilims, needlepoint, Au- 
busson, and Navajo, to name a few. 


Schweitzer Linen 

1132 Madison Ave. 

New York, NY 10028 

(212) 249-8361 

Famous for fine imported linens and ex- 
traordinary service, Schweitzer also 
stocks the highest-quality bed pillows— 
goose down as well as polyester—and will 
custom-make odd sizes. 
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The CORIAN’ Worktop Concept. 
Because Good Kitchen Design Is Greater Than the Sum of Its Parts. 


M.J. Macaluso & Associates, 1990 ASID Design Competition Winner. 


Imagine it. Design it. The flexibility of CORIAN allows you to create the 
kitchen of your imagination. 

A CORIAN countertop together with a CORIAN sink, in any location, 
completes a seamless worktop e function and beauty. And the combinations are almost 
endless. Additional design flexibility is provided by a wide range of edge details and 
sink placements to further express your lifestyle. 

Since DuPont CORIAN is nonporous, stain-resistant and exceptionally 
durable, whatever you create will look new for a lifetime. 

Your Authorized CORIAN Dealer, a design professional, is specially trained to 
help you make imagination a reality. For the name and address, call 1-800-4-CORIAN, 
check your Yellow Pages or write to DuPont, Room G-51528, Wilmington, DE 19801. 


CORIAN 


The Premium Quality Brand of Solid Surface Products from Du Pont. 


Treadles, N.Y. 

351 Bleecker St. 

New York, NY 10014 

(212) 633-0072 

Owner and part-time weaver Lisa Wag- 
ner features handwoven goods by 75 arti- 
sans. Highlights: custom-made pillows in 
hand-dyed silk merino wool, traditional 
colonial patterns, silks from India. 


SILVER 


J.Mavec & Co. 

625 Madison Ave. 

New York, NY 10022 

(212) 888-8100 

Six years’ worth of collecting has yielded a 
distinguished array of British silver from 
the Georgian, Victorian, and Edwardian 
periods. Most talked about piece in the 
shop: a set of eight immortals—nine- 
inch-tall mythological figures set in silver. 


James Robinson 

15 East 57 St. 

New York, NY 10022 

(212) 752-6166 

This family-owned company has been in 
the business of collecting fine eighteenth- 
century English silver since 1912. The 
choice is sterling: a George I bridle bit 
dated 1716; a George III silver-gilt 
tree-shaped epergne. Sidelines include 
handmade silver reproductions, antique 
porcelain, jewelry, and English glass. 


S. J. Shrubsole 

104 East 57 St. 

New York, NY 10022 

(212) 753-8920 

Among silver connoisseurs, this is an es- 
sential stopping place. To the uninitiated, 
it’s an education in English silver from the 
sixteenth, eighteenth, and early nine- 
teenth centuries, plus eighteenth-century 
American pieces. 


Sutton Mews 

34 East 10 St. 

New York, NY 10003 

(212) 473-0196 

Owner Armand Roman is not fussy about 
periods, so there is always an interesting 
variety to be found here—American, En- 
glish, some French, with a leaning toward 
the nineteenth century. 


Thome 

49 West 37 St. 

New York, NY 10018 

(212) 764-5426 

Robert Routh learned the art of silver res- 
toration from his father-in-law, who es- 
tablished the store in 1931. Routh will also 
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Custom 
upholstery at Le 
Petit Trianon. 


do cleaning and polishing. Silver for sale 
includes a small but interesting collection 
of 1800s to 1940s bowls, pitchers, goblets, 
trays, some flatware. 


Tudor Rose 

28 East 10 St. 

New York, NY 10003 

(212) 677-5239 

A Greenwich Village institution, this un- 
pretentious shop carries mostly nine- 
teenth-century English, American, and 
European silver. Charming dressing table 
jars, pots, and brushes, candelabras, de- 
canters, and picture frames. Nothing ex- 
travagant—a modesty that is reflected in 
the prices. 


S. Wyler 

941 Lexington Ave. 

New York, NY 10021 

(212) 879-9848 

The oldest silver shop in America (cele- 
brating its one hundredth anniversary 
this year), S. Wyler maintains a fine as- 
sortment of eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century English silver—including a 
particularly impressive collection of Shef- 
field pieces—as well as some American 
household silver. 


DESKTOP 


T. Anthony 

480 Park Ave. 

New York, NY 10022 

(212) 750-9797 

Known for its handsome luggage and 
leather goods, the shop also carries a 
strong selection of desk sets—five differ- 
ent styles, from sleek alligator to a classic 
gold-lined calfskin. Other desk accoutre- 
ments: Schaeffer fountain pens in gold 
plate, lacquer, and sterling silver; sil- 
ver and leather frames; a crystal inkwell 
on a silver stand. 


Dempsey & Carroll 

110 East 57 St. 

New York, NY 10022 

(212) 486-7508 

These traditional engravers will create 
stationery with anything from yachting 
flags to jockey collars. Side attractions: a 
charming collection of Staffordshire box- 
es; stamp holders; antique inkstands; 
1880s oak toast racks; Waterman, Peli- 
kan, and Mont Blanc pens. 


Gucci 

685 Fifth Ave. 

New York, NY 10022 

(212) 826-2600 

A small but stunning group of artifacts 
for the desk. The most popular set, hand- 
crafted in Italy, is in briarwood with lizard 
facing, which makes getting down to busi- 
ness an exercise in luxury. 


A Provencal table setting at Dampierre 


ll Papiro 

1021 Lexington Ave. 

New York, NY 10021 

(212) 288-9330 

Specializing in hand-marbleized Italian 
papers that are infinitely appealing to the 
eye, whether on a wastebasket or the cov- 
er of a picture album. The firm's two oth- 
er New York locations speak for the 
popularity of its wares. 


Kate's Paperie 

8 West 13 St. 

New York, NY 10011 

(212) 633-0570 

Besides the decorative papers cascading 
down a 30-foot display wall, there are 
thousands more in drawers: gossamer pa- 
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® 


PURE WOOL 
wn-in Woolmark label 


Tl e 
i r assurance of quality- 
sted fabrics made of the 
4 world's best...Pure Wool. 


í 


JAEGER. 


For the Jaeger store nearest you, call 1-800-7-JAEGER 


per from Thailand; Mexican bark; hand- 
marbleized sheets from India, Italy, and 
France; hand-painted papers from the 
Philippines; hibiscus papers from Israel. 
Also custom printing services and paper- 
covered products—leather albums, box- 
es, and frames. 


Mediterranean Shop 

876 Madison Ave. 

New York, NY 10021 

(212) 879-3120 

More Italian hand-marbleized and print- 
ed paper, but bolder and brighter styles 
than at I] Papiro. Owner Reinette Levine 
carries fourteen different designs that 
decorate tissue boxes, files, frames, and 
desk sets. 


Mrs. John L. Strong 

699 Madison Ave. 

New York, NY 10021 

(212) 838-3775 By appt. 

Mrs. Strong was the grande dame of sta- 
tionery in New York from the 1920s until 
the 1970s. The present owner, Joy Lewis, 
continues the Strong tradition with cus- 
tom hand-engraved stationery from her 
upstairs shop. 


ONE-STOP SHOPPING 


Dampierre & Co. 

79 Greene St. 

New York, NY 10012 

(212) 966-5474 

In her converted warehouse, Florence de 
Dampierre has gathered a vast collection 
of Italian and French fabrics, hand-paint- 
ed faux bois china, furniture from Patina, 
and nineteenth-century antiques. On- 
the-premises seamstress. 


Jonal 

1281 Madison Ave. 

New York, NY 10128 

(212) 860-8101 

Housed in a handsome brownstone, acre- 
ative collection of bed, bath, and table ac- 
cessories using Nina Campbell fabrics. 
Custom-made china platters are matched 
to clients’ fabrics; a full upholstery service 
is available. 


Laura Ashley Home 

714 Madison Ave. 

New York, NY 10021 

(212) 735-5000 

An in-house decorating service is now 
provided, and new fabrics and furniture 
are in stock, for the full English country 
treatment and beyond. 
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Le Décor Frangais 

1006 Lexington Ave. 

New York, NY 10021 

(212) 734-0032 

Jacqueline Coumans and her partner, 
Jean-Charles Moriniere, offer a complete 
range of custom “urban French” furnish- 
ings from imported fabrics to trimmings 
and curtain finials. 


Le Petit Trianon 

1270 Third Ave. 

New York, NY 10021 

(212) 472-1803 

This European-style shop will do every- 
thing you need done, from woodworking 
finials to refinishing, hand-painting, and 
upholstering furniture to custom-making 
lampshades and pillows from a stock of 
gorgeous imported fabrics. Custom-de- 
signed handmade furniture and uphol- 
stery is a specialty. 


Charlotte Moss & Co. 

1027 Lexington Ave. 

New York, NY 10021 

(212) 772-3320 

English country style lock, stock, and bar- 
rel. Custom-ordered lines of upholstered 
or painted furniture, lamps, toleware, 
and place card holders. Both antiques and 
reproductions. 


Pierre Deux 

870 Madison Ave. 

New York, NY 10021 

(212) 570-9343 

The French country look from soup to 
nuts and back. In addition to fabric by the 
yard and custom upholstery and drapery, 
antiques, dried flowers, china, and room 
fragrance. 


Slatkin & Co. 

131 East 70 St. 

New York, NY 10021 

(212) 794-1661 

Decorator Howard Slatkin has just 
opened a full-service shop in the city: 
wallpaper, fabrics, and ceramic plates in 
exclusive designs as well as wonderful dé- 
coupage lamps, all in a sophisticated En- 
glish country setting. 


Turner & Madden 

1146 Lexington Ave. 

New York, NY 10021 

(212) 737-5537 

Eighteenth-century porcelains, needle- 
point pillows, and other lovely small 
things fill this living room-like space, and 
thanks to custom upholstery, it’s a look 
you can walk out the door with. @ 


PHILIPPE 


DESHOULIERES 


PORCELAINE 
D E 
LIMOGES 


Limoges, France 


NEIMAN MARCUS, NATIONWIDE. 


NORTHEAST 
Cabbages & Kings, Newport, RI 
Joyce’s Mary Curtis Shop, Concord, MA 
Cat’s Meow, Inc., Westport, CT 
The Yellow Daffodil, Avon, CT 
The Hutch, Brooklyn, NY 
Interiors by Joan Manning, Bronxville, NY 
Quaker Gift Shop, Staten Island, NY 
Wit's End Giftique, Inc., Clifton Park, NY 
Brielle Galleries, Brielle, NJ 
Harriet Eisenberg, West Orange, NJ 
Rande Lynne, Englewood, NJ 
S. Marsh & Sons, Millburn, NJ 
Martin's, Washington, DC 
The Penguin Shoppe, Merion, PA 
The Enchanted Owl, Greenville, DE 
Creative Specialties, Inc., Baltimore, MD 


SOUTHEAST 
Bittners Il, Louisville, KY 
Lafayette Galleries, Lexington, KY 
Andrew Morton, Knoxville, TN 
Fischer Evans Jewelers, Chattanooga, TN 
Gift & Art Shop, Memphis, TN 
Michael Corzine & Co., Nashville, TN 
Gutmann Galleries, Charlotte, NC 
Brittain’s of Charleston, Charleston, SC 
Mais Ovi Ltd., Columbia, SC 
Lawren's, Huntsville, AL 
Yellow Door, Florence, AL 
Maier & Berkele, Inc., Atlanta, GA 
Levy Jewelers, Savannah, GA 
Alvin Magnon Jewelers, Tampa, FL 
Isabel's Et Cetera, Palm Beach, FL 
Jacobs Jewelers, Jacksonville, FL 
Jenning's, Naples, FL 
Martin's Home & Hobby House, Winter Park, FL 
Nessa Gaulois, Bal Harbour, FL 


MIDWEST 
Shulan’s Fairlawn, Akron, OH 
Studio 330, Birmingham, MI 
Amelia's, Ft. Wayne, IN 
N. Theobald, Indianapolis, IN 
Square One, Madis 
A Touch of Glass, Minne 
Buchroeders, Colum 
China Cabinet, St. Jose 
Compliments, Kansas Ci 
Smith Company, Shawnee Mi: 


SOUTHWEST 
House & Garden, Jonesboro, AR 
Coleman E. Adler & Son, Inc., New Orleans, 
The Pillars, Monroe, LA 
Red Fox Ltd., Oklahoma City, OK 
Accents, Conroe, TX 
Anderson Bros. Jewelers, Lubbock, T 
Camille's, Tucson, AZ 


WEST 
Geary's, Beverly Hills, CA 
I Magnin, Southern California 
Touch of Gold, Corte Madera, CA 
Carl Greve Jewelers, Portland, OR 
Bertha's, Las Vegas, NV } 
Hyde Park, Denver, СО 
International Villa, Denver, CO 
Special Occasions, Aspen, CO 
Peppercorn, Boulder, CO 


For further information 
call 1(800) 274-7825. 


ja NA French porcelain, new from 
Philippe Deshoulieres. At $113 for a five-piece 
place setting, it may go to your head. 


LIVING WITH 


style 


The work of celebrated 
American decorators inspires 
Marc Jacobs’s spring 


collection for Perry Ellis 
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In Marc Jacobs’s spring collection for 
Perry Ellis, coats are draped like cur- 
tains, blazers sport upholstery-like fab- 
rics in contrasting patterns, and pull- 
overs serve much the same purpose as 
slipcovers. “We're also doing clear rain- 
coats over floral dresses that are based 
on the idea of a window looking onto a 
garden,” says Jacobs. When he’s not pe- 
rusing the showrooms at New York’s 
Decoration & Design Building for ideas, 
the 27-year-old designer can be found 
gathering inspiration from legendary 
American decorators, past and present. 

His muses are Sister Parish, Elsie 
de Wolfe, and Billy Baldwin—style-set- 
ters noted for their richly accessorized 
rooms, trailblazing color 


combinations, and signature 
touches, many of which Ja- 
cobs has deftly fashioned in- 
to clothing. For instance, Sis- 
ter Parish’s spirited use of 
prints was the springboard 


Jacobs, above left, 
with a design inspired 
by Sister Parish’s 

use of pink. Above: 
Ideas culled from 
Parish’s work. Right: 
Jacobs's silk blouse 
and linen pants. 
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DAVID FRAZIER 


AGENCY: HENSZEY & ALBERT 
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"Never explain, never complain" 
and other epigrams Elsie de Wolfe 
embroidered on pillows resurface 
on Jacobs's cashmere T-shirts 


for floral designs in high-keyed pinks, 
yellows, and greens. Similarly, Elsie de 
Wolfe's innovative use of animal pat- 
terns and penchant for dying her hair to 
Rooms by Billy match her aquamarine jewelry provided 
Baldwin, a Brunschwig the ingredients for a series of zebra- 
ribbon-patterned striped tops set off by aqua leggings. 
upholstery fabric, "Never explain, never complain" and 


d Chi bl 3 . 
he Sida жаы other de Wolfe epigrams embroidered 


CLOCKWISE FROM LEFT: DAVID FRAZIER (2); 


MARC JACOBS FOR PERRY ELLIS 


provided the ideas on pillows resurface on Jacobs’s cash- 
behind blue suits mere T-shirts. And Billy Baldwin’s 
and sundresses, left. Ё š ; 

Above and right: Crisply tailored navy and white 

Jacobs's salute to rooms translate into classic 

Elsie de Wolfe. white suits with blue piping. 45 


Surrounded by his bulle- 
tin board collages of works 
in progress, Jacobs says 
there is a decorator's À 
touch behind each of his * ; 
creations. “A gold chair ina ` 
white and beige room might 
become a gold-heeled beige 
slingback to go with a beige 
cotton shift,” he explains. 
“Fashion and decorating 
speak the same language.” @ 
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WILLIAM WALDRON 


New York 


THE PROLIFERATION ot designers, artists, and style-conscious 


people in all professions in New York City should make preparing an issue on HG’s 


hometown easy. But as with last October’s New York issue, HG’s first, limiting ourselves 


to the 22-square-mile island of Manhattan meant tackling a universe that is particularly 


vast and challenging. The scoops we offer are the result of a mi- 
nutely orchestrated effort that began months ago—and a certain 
amount of good timing and good fortune. Jeffrey Steingarten 
took me to see Gloria Steinem’s apartment more than two years 
back, when he was writing for HG. It was ready in time to photo- 
graph for this issue; that Gloria herself wanted to write about the 
decorating process was an unanticipated dividend. Charles Gan- 
dee, HG’s creative director, turned up three new projects—the 
Upper East Side town house of Ed and Susie Hayes, the Greenwich 
Village house of Katie Ford and André Balazs, and an apartment 
decorated by Kitty Hawks in a venerable West Side building. Tom 
Wolfe, the great chronicler of American culture and most recently 
New York life, agreed to write the story on his friend Ed Hayes. 
Hethea Nye’s Fifth Avenue apartment was just the elegant New 
York residence we needed, and we leapt the moment decorating 
editor Carolyn Englefield mentioned it. The story on entertaining 
involved a lot of thought on all parts—and a lot of planning by 


Catie Marron. Jacqueline Gonnet has been following Bob Denning 


and Vincent Fourcade for years—how fortunate that their move to a small apartment 


coincided with our schedule and that their friend, art critic and HG editor at large Rosa- 


mond Bernier, wanted to write about it. There are other stories to tell, of course, but suf- 


fice it to say that putting together an issue on New York is, like living here, daunting and 


rewarding precisely because the city offers so much. 
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EDITOR IN CHIEF 


In the bedroom of a 
sophisticated downtown 
apartment, mohair- 
covered curving walls 
offset black and white 
furniture and photographs. 
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army of craftsmen to reconstruct Ed and Susie Hayes’s 
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NE OF THE MOST POIGNANT MOMENTS IN THE 

history of modern architecture came in the 1940s 

when Henry Hope Reed was riding along 53rd 

Street in New York in a car full of workers from 
E. F. Caldwell, acompany that had once done a big business in 
bronze work and ornamental light fixtures. They were a 
glum bunch, as Reed recounts it, until the car happened to 
cross Fifth Avenue and pass the Museum of Modern Art. All 
at once the men erupted. They began shaking their fists at the 
museum and shouting: “That goddamn place is destroying 
us! Those bastards are killing us!” 

Right they were, too. The Museum of Modern Art was the 
American missionary outpost of Europe’s Bauhaus move- 
ment, which became known locally as the International Style. 
The Bauhausers’ doctrinaire ban on ornament caught on 
with astonishing speed among American architects in the 
1940s and ’50s and put a whole generation of craftsmen and 
master tradesmen—mechanics who did fancy work in brick, 
stone, plaster, wood, tile, and metal—out of business. They 
were cut off from the American construction industry in the 
same way that European painters and sculptors had been cut 
off from their traditional patrons, the feudal aristocracy, fol- 
lowing the French 


Revolution. The To understand the 


craftsmen’s re- 


sponse was the same esthétique de Eddie Hayes 


as the artists’. They 


retreated to the gar- you have to appreciate 


ret, or rather to M 

sheds, garages, a once-familiar 

kitchen extensions, 

and lofts, including New York character, 
abandoned hay- А 

lofts. Haylofts, since the Irish Dand y 

many of them end- 

ed up in rural secondary-road America, out in Septic Tank 
Bohemia. There, to this day, they wait for the occasional odd 
patron to beckon them back from the dappled shadows. 

Which brings us to Counselor Eddie Hayes and his town 
house several blocks north of the Museum of Modern Art on 
the East Side. When the counselor told me he and his wife, 
Susie Gilder Hayes, had bought a house and were going to do 
it over, I knew the Upper East Side would be in for something 

-different. But I did not know that he was going to take it upon 
himself to answer that clenched-fist 53rd Street cry of desper- 
ation from fifty-odd years ago. 

To understand the esthétique de Eddie Hayes you have to ap- 
preciate a once-familiar New York character, the Irish Dan- 
dy. The Irish Dandy was a fancy dresser who spoke the 
language of the sidewalks, as the Low-Rent Life was known 
before it became known as the streets. Jimmy Cagney played 
the Irish Dandy in the movies, and Mayor Jimmy Walker 
played him in New York politics. The type flourished well 
into the 1960s, especially among Democratic Party regulars 
in Brooklyn. In 1963 a magazine assignment took me to a 


men’s club near Montague Street, where the Brooklyn regu- 
lars were putting on a lunch for Bobby Kennedy, who was 


then attorney general of the United States. Kennedy arrived SR ui 
looking the way he usually did, which is to say, like a junior 
high school senior, or a defendant, who has been compelled 


to surrender to a suit, shirt, and necktie. The local Democrat- 

ic plughorses, on the other hand, walked in looking like a 
commemorative edition of Apparel Arts: derbies, homburgs, 

trilbies, beaver fedoras, caramel and white houndstooth ches- 

terfields with velvet collars, fly-front covert-cloth topcoats, 
chalk-striped suits with step-collared vests—and one of the 

deputy bridge commissioners wore spats. The cock of the 

walk, however, was Congressman Eugene Keogh, whois best, ш 
or most kindly, remembered for the Keogh Plan. Keogh p 
showed up wearing a four-inch-high starched white collar еті ) TITTI 
with a navy blue tiny-knot crepe de chine necktie adorned зіргі кірін! At шышы hoi 
with a pearl stickpin. The tie debouched from the low-cut Ñ 
double-breasted Anthony Eden-style vest of a pinstripe suit. 
A man from Mars would have concluded that Gene Keogh 
was president of the United States and Bobby Kennedy was 
from the dry cleaner's. 


The Irish Dandy is a disappearing breed, but Counselor = EM Ты” cm x 
Eddie Hayes, who is 42, remains. When I first met the coun- | 5 m Í T : 


selor, he was a young criminal lawyer not long removed from ИД! e | 

his old neighborhood in Sunnyside, Queens, and the homi- 5% ШІ | i S4 |1) \\ M N 
cide bureau of the Bronx district attorney's office, where he EDT 1 p TN vl ral E 
had begun his legal career. One day I was chatting with him [| Aa. ЛО MIB | EM CRAT 
outside the Manhattan Criminal Court Building when he P ; 

looked at his watch and started sprinting for the subway to 

catch a train to Queens, where he was due in court to walk the 

eighteen-year-old son of a journeyman wire lather through i сараны == — — с 
an arraignment on a drunk-and-disorderly charge. What i TR ik 4 

made this stick in mind was the fact that he was sprinting їп а 3 iM c poo T Tm 
pair of English bench-made shoes of brown suede with croco- ^ — = + = 
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Ea Hayes and 
metalworker Wally 


Vogelsberg collaborated Е == =a =: š | 
on the beady-eyed t ‘Se b m 
; y HAT 
serpent, opposite, "ҰСЫН "É | 
adorning the front Күүс ET Ë \ 
door of the house. Like ER r= / =f ae 
the cobweb-inspired HE. ALT pf | M 
window guards, < koi Ë 
right, the menacing 


figure adds a sinister 
edge to the otherwise 
traditional new brick 
and precast-stone 
façade. Left: Decorator 
Chester Cleaver 
helped out with colors, 
fabrics, and furniture 
selections in the 
luminous living room. 
Plaid moiré from 

Old World Weavers. 
Details see Resources. 
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dile wingtips that must have cost in the neighborhood of 
$1,200. More than one person has told me that in those days 
Eddie Hayes resembled Tommy Killian, the criminal lawyer 
in the novel The Bonfire of the Vanities. 

Today the counselor is one of the best-known estate 
lawyers in the country, thanks to his work for the Andy War- 
hol estate. That is another story, which needn’t detain us, 
except by way of noting that estate lawyers generally have 
a better shot than criminal lawyers at buying town houses 
in New York and calling craftsmen and tradesmen in from 
out of the shadows. 

The counselor hired three highly regarded professionals, 
the architects Turner Brooks and Ross Anderson and the 
decorator Chester Cleaver, for the project, and he gives them 
high marks for their work. But if they knew what was going to 
happen next, then they were not designers but seers. 

The design for the front of the house was the sort of lean, 
clean, bare, spare, light, tight stucco facade that is favored by 
postmodernists and Bauhausers alike. When I went to take a 
look at the site itself, however, that wasn't exactly what I saw. 
What I saw was a former Irish welterweight boxer, Tony 
McLoughlin, now a brick mason, up on a scaffold on the front 
of the house laying enough quoins and corbels and tuck- 
pointed, weather-pointed red bricks to hold a Georgian hunt- 
ing and shooting manor in Limerick. A stoneworker from 
South Kearny, New Jersey, named Mike MacLeod had ar- 
rived with a cornice studded with four lions' heads for the top 
of the house and a soaring set of Palladian window archi- 
traves and pediments for the parlor floor. That wasn't even 
the piéce de résistance, however. The piéce de résistance was 
the front door and window guards, which featured a six-foot 
winged dragon trying to claw its way out of a wrought-iron 
net. The dragon and the net were the work of an ornamental 
metalworker, Wally Vogelsberg, who had a forge in Wy- 
combe, Pennsylvania, out in the country near New Hope. 

None of this looked very Bauhaus to me; not very postmod- 
ern either. I asked the counselor what was going on. 

"When I was working the homicide bureau in the Bronx," 
he said, "they told me you always got to go to the scene." 

"Go to the scene?" 

“You can't just let the cops bring in witnesses and you talk to 
them. You always got to go to the scene." 

“Eddie,” I said, “those were homi- 
A grand arch of ash and cides. We’re talking about a house.” 
mahogany cabinets, top right, The counselor turned his palms 


creates a powerful backdrop З 
for the open-plan kitchen. up and shortnecked me, as if to say, 


Upstairs, mahogany, cherry, 
and maple doors line a 
corridor, center, opening onto, 
among other things, the cedar 
closet, right, of confessed 
dandy Ed Hayes. Opposite: 
Outside, a new concrete, stone, 
and fiberglass cornice boasts a 
chorus of snarling lions; inside, 
Avery Hayes with Babar on a steel, 
mahogany, and maple staircase 
designed by Chester Cleaver. 


Whaddya whaddya? The principle 
is the same. 

By his own account, the first time 
the counselor went to the scene, so 
far as the crafts and trades are con- 
cerned, was in London when he was 
at a tailor shop. The tailors in the 
front room of the shop liked to talk 
about (Text continued on page 244) 


I would like to think of Eddie Hayes’s 
town house as the start ofa new era 


for craftsmen and master tradesmen 
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Susie Hayes worked with 
Wally Vogelsberg} on the 
sensuous curves of the canopy 
bed in the master bedroom, 
which Chester Cleaver draped 
in Lee Jofa lace. Opposite: 
Architects Turner Brooks, of 
Vermont, and Ross Anderson, 
of New York, designed the 
walled-in garden, including 
the small brick temple, which 
holds gardening equipment, at 
the end of the flagstone path. 
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In her grand | Fifth Avenue | apartment, decorator Hethea Nye 
indulges her taste for luxury. By Andrew Solomon 


Photographs by Francois Halard 


and her partner, Ral 
Harvard, transformed 
windowless entrance hall 
into a light-filled gallery, 
rich in architectural and 
decorative flourishes. 


Details see Resources. 
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ORN AND BRED IN NEW YORK IN THE “HIGH IGNORANT 
Bus of the sixties, Hethea Nye went to Vassar and 
majored in English, then went to law school, and while there 
began decorating houses to escape the tedium of jurispru- 
dence. Earlier in life she had imagined herself a novelist but 
in a moment of truth recognized that her gift for editing ex- 
ceeded her gift for creating; now she describes herself as an 
"editorial decorator,” selecting perfect objects from what she 

А regards as life’s cornucopia of mar- 

The project vels. “I think you need to have 
enough of a soul in your twenties to 

P rove d en d l €SS— be idealistic, and enough of a brain 
in your forties to be at peace with 
yourself. I've recognized that I'm 
not going to be Mother Teresa, but 


now stands where I do give something back to the 


N e found it world. I give people places to live 
y that delight them. It's not a great 


gift to humankind, but it's important; I create peace and quiet 
and happiness. I make people smile." 

Part ofthe joy of working with Hethea Nye would be work- 
ing with Hethea Nye; she is entirely aware of her own charm 
but is only the more charming for that. Someone else could 


only a single wall 


HAIR/MAKEUP: BARBARA CAMP FOR LAURANCE LACAUSE SALON 


work in Nye'sstyle and come up with banality, but her energy 
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translates brilliantly into the spaces she touches so that in each 
room one can sense the tremendous will and stamina that 
have gone into making it exactly the way it is, which seems, 
then, exactly the way it was meant to be. Her look is amalgam- 
ated lushness: lots of beautiful things, mostly English, some 
French, all arranged with a precision no European culture 
could muster which renders them purely American. 

The apartment where she lives with her husband, Richard 
Nye, an investment adviser, and their one-year-old daughter, 
Kate, is vast and unabashedly grand. The living room is 25 by 
36 feet, and the library next to it is almost the same size. Each 
of these rooms looks out across Central Park. There is a long 
gallery off the entryway, a run of bedrooms, a kitchen, a din- 
ing room, an exercise room, and a dressing room large 
enough for a small opera house. Everything about the place 
trembles at the edge of excess, but it is redeemed by wit. “If 
you do this kind of work long enough,” notes Nye, “your eye 
gets accustomed to beautiful things and beautiful effects. At 
that point, you either become jaded or you fix on eccentricity. 
Humor is a matter of attention to detail.” Some of her eccen- 
tricity is obvious: the andirons in the shape of Chinese fig- 
ures; the proliferation of animal paws on every available 
chair, table, and ornamental box; the delicate watered silk 
curtain on a shower “I hope no one will ever use.” Some of it 
is better hidden—the satisfying color of the living room 


walls was copied directly from a stick of Hotel Bar butter. 

When the Nyes bought their apartment it had been 
stripped of all architectural ornament. “I remember being 
shown around by a sweet, sweet woman, who kept saying en- 
thusiastically, ‘You’re really going to love the purple Formica 
dressing room.’” Hethea Nye started off planning to remove 
some modern things and do some painting and then move in, 
but the project proved almost bottomless once she had start- 
ed. Now there is only a single wall standing where she found 
it. The ceilings had been lowered; they were raised. Windows 
had been blocked in; they were opened. Oversize mahogany 
doors were made in England, and new doorframes were cut 
to accommodate them. Cornices were manufactured for each 
of the seventeen rooms in the apartment. The paneling and 


bookcases in the library were 
In the dining room, above, deep 
purple walls give way to a white 
cornice and a cove ceiling lined 
with silver tea paper that glows 
gold in the candlelight. The 
chairs are covered in a Cowtan & 
Tout silk. Opposite above: Nye 
with her daughter, Kate. Opposite 


made new from old pine 
to match a spectacular 1740 
pine fireplace, discovered ata 
London gallery, which is now 
the focus of the room. The 
shelves hold her enormous 


collection of period books in 
dark leather spines; unlike 
many collectors of books, Nye 
is a reader and the editions 


below: An arched doorway off 
the living room leads to the 
library, filled with leather-bound 
volumes, including several by 
Rupert Brooke, for whom 

Nye’s antiques shop is named. 
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Unlined curtains of Scalamandré silk 
edged with fringe, above, are bow-tied 
to rings that hang from twisted gilt 
poles. Below: A haven of Edwardian 
comforts, Richard Nye’s dressing room 
features an oversize bath in a 
mahogany-paneled niche, a custom- 
colored carpet from Patterson, Flynn, 
Martin & Manges, and an armchair 
and ottoman in a Fonthill fabric. 


The rooms are the sort in 
which you could give 
grand parties or eat dinner 


An Italian marble 
mantel is surrounded 
by Colefax & Fowler 
chintz-covered walls 
and window treat- 
ments in the sitting 
room, above. Opposite: 
The rosy chintz carries 
over into the adjoining 
master bedroom, 
which is dominated 

by a regal late 18th 
century English bed. 


are of her favorite authors. The eighteenth-century paneling 
in the living room came from a salvage yard on lower Broad- 
way where it had gone after being stripped from an apart- 
ment upstairs in the Nyes’ building; it fit jigsaw-perfectly. 
“First you deal with the architecture,” she explains. “Then 
you can worry about the contents.” 

Restraint is not Hethea Nye’s greatest strength, and it is 
something of a relief that her business partner, Ralph Har- 
vard, is an academic, rigor- 
ous in his training, aware 
that peculiar juxtapositions 
have to be deliberate. He is 
the one who decides wheth- 
er or not it is admissible to 
apply a mahogany veneer 
to an Adam overdoor, who 
says which detailing is ac- 
ceptable with which fire- 
place, who figures out how 
to hide the structural sup- 
ports that materialize when 
the walls are being rear- 
ranged, who measures and 
calculates and decides how 
many bas-relief bows are 
too many. They work to- 
gether in a tone of affec- 
tionate banter, as though 
she were a fey and mercuri- 
al muse and he a disci- 
plined portraitist. 

The source for much of 
Nye’s furniture and acces- 
sories (and the repository 
for objects Nye has decided 
to part with) is her New 
York antiques shop, R. 
Brooke, which she found- 
ed eight years ago and 
named for one of her fa- 
vorite writers. Rupert 
Brooke’s romantic poetry, 
written during the first de- 
cades of this century, escapes sentimentality by virtue of its 
candid self-assurance. Likewise Hethea Nye: the abundance 
of painted effects and marble inlay and bullion fringing that 
she has unleashed in her apartment are called back from the 
brink of clumsiness by her ability to construct them as exten- 
sions of a fruitful life rather than as a means to achieve sucha 
life. Nye’s look is opulent and theatrical, but also full of cozi- 
ness and funny corners, the rooms the sort in which you could 
give grand parties or eat dinner quietly in front of the fire- 
place. “I hate stage sets,” she says. “If where you live helps 
with how you live, then you’ve achieved something.” @ 

Editor: Carolyn Englefield 
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At home on Park Avenue, 
Vanity Fair’s Marina Schiano 
displays her flair for drama 


By Gini Alhadeff 


Photographs by Eric Boman 


Moderne hind oriental 
designs mix in Schiano’s 


living room, which 


raper š 
5 d lacquer 

armchair, grid-patterned 
taffeta curtains, and a 
Japanese sugi wood table 

that displays ап 18th- | 
century Japanese kettle м 
hook. Opposite: Marina 

Schiano in Armani. 
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Japanese screens 
bracket the entrance 
to the mirrored dining 
room, above. The table 
and chairs are Paul 
Frankl originals. Left: 
On a Japanese tansu 

a doll tableau stands 
next to a drawing by 
Schiano's former boss 
Yves Saint Laurent. 
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T’S SAFE TO SAY THAT MARINA SCHIANO HAS SEEN IT ALL 

before, and I’m sure she gave that impression even in the 

cradle. Neapolitans are often like that. In New York it’s 

called street smart, but that’s too close to brassiness; Nea- 
politan sangue freddo—cool, or wisdom, if you will—has the 
depth of centuries. It is a form of theatricality: the appear- 
ance of being prepared for any circumstance. 

Those who don’t believe in reincarnation should meet Ma- 
rina Schiano. Here is a woman who reeks of previous lives. A 
few decades of earthly existence could never yield such a 
polyphrenic compound. 

There is the geisha/sho- Those who don’t 
gun—deferential, glad to . : 
be of use, but with a cer- believe 11 


tain “my word is law.” . . 

There is the scugnizzo, the reincarnation 
Neapolitan street urchin 
given to direct language 
and reckless behavior 
who, on principle, is not 


afraid of anything. And Hereisa woman 


then there is the style-set- 


ter with an ability to com- who reeks of 


bine two or more things 


for the first time and have previou S lives 
them click, though quietly. 


Many of Schiano's lives НИ 
were accumulated in the 
past few decades. When she first left Naples, she 
worked as a model for four years, often for Vogue, 
often for Diana Vreeland. Then she headed Yves 
Saint Laurent’s American fashion operations for 
eleven years. The drawings he dedicated to her and 
some of his illustrated letters are framed in her 
study. Andy Warhol, another close friend, painted 
an imperiously feline portrait of her, which now 
hangs in her hallway; at her suggestion, the only col- 
ors in it are black, red, and white. She was even mar- 
ried briefly to Warhol’s associate Fred Hughes. He 
has been rechristened Jimminy Cricket. Anyone 
who is anyone to Marina gets a new name. One Ital- 
ian friend is known as Scatolina, little box. Marcus 
Vinicius, the Brazilian photographer, whom she 
has been married to for a decade, is called Garfield 
and, less frequently, Bugs Bunny. (The top of their refrigera- 
tor has been invaded by a tight-knit platoon of Garfields and 
Bugs Bunnies, 33 to be exact.) 

Schiano worked for Calvin Klein for two and a half years, 
and now she is style director of Vanity Fair, a role she defines 
as “court jester to Hollywood stars,” or Pulcinella, the Neapol- 
itan commedia dell’arte character, all white except for his 
black shoes and mask, who has an insatiable appetite for spa- 
ghetti and melodrama. 

For Vanity Fair, Schiano has dressed Madonna, Al Pacino, 
Richard Gere, Anjelica Huston, (Text continued on page 245) 


should meet 


Marina Schiano. 


Yves Saint Laurent 
drawings and letters 
share shelf space with 
books in the study, top. 
The lamp is Ecart’s 
reedition of a 1907 
design by Mariano 
Fortuny. Schiano, above, 
on location for Vanity 
Fair with Anjelica 
Huston and, left, 

with Helmut Newton. 
Details see Resources. 
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А Stargazers Garden 


Decorator Anthony Santasiero went through the roof of 


his ДЗ 9 penthouse to open a view of trees and sky 


By Anthony Santasiero Photographs by Oberto Gili 
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А corner of the 
parquet-paneled deck 
overlooks Central Park 
and the skyline beyond. 
Terra-cotta pots of 
globe-shaped arborvitae 
stand beside an antique 
railing Santasiero 
acquired in England. 
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HAD BEEN LIVING IN MY PENTHOUSE 
1 eu for six months before I 
saw the roof of the building. It was a 
sloped tar surface furnished with every 
kind of mechanical equipment imagin- 
able. In spite of this, the spectacular 
views—over Central Park to the East 
Side and midtown, and westward to the 
Hudson River and the New Jersey Pali- 
sades—made the site irresistible. Shortly 
after my discovery, I asked my friend 
and colleague the landscape architect 
Bruce Kelly to look at the roof with me. 
He made the intriguing suggestion that 
I consider putting part of the area into 
lawn, since the roof was big enough to 


have a real garden feeling. That idea 
was zany enough to appeal to me, but be- 
fore I could even begin to plan my 
dream garden, all the mechanical equip- 
ment had to be relocated, a railing had 
to be added to meet the housing code, 
and a hole had to be punched into the 
roof from my apartment below. 

The terrace garden that evolved is L- 
shaped, with a new conservatory/dining 
room on top of the hole I had knocked 
through from below. The existing water 
tower needed to be restored before I 
could lattice the three arched openings 
on its second level. In front of the lattice 
I added antique iron hanging baskets 


and, on the floor beneath the arches, 
three large wooden boxes planted with 
roses, clematis, nepeta, petunias, lobe- 
lias, and verbena. Below the tower, on 
the park side, is the lawn, which has at 
each corner a huge wooden box with a 
14-foot-tall arborvitae underplanted 
with buddleia, cotoneaster, irises, grass- 
es, and fairy roses. The rest of this side 
of the (Text continued on page 251) 


Flower baskets hang from a 19th-century 
wrought-iron wellhead, above, on the 

river view lawn. Opposite left: A delphinium 
arches over red ‘Don Juan’ roses. Opposite 
below right: Pillows designed by Santasiero 
on deck chairs beneath the water tower. 
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Home Front 


After twenty years in the same 
ОЕ УСС brownstone, the feminist 
writer finds the courage to hire 
a decorator. By Gloria Steinem 


Photographs by William Waldron 


THOUGHT INTERIOR DESIGNERS WERE FOR OTHER PEOPLE. 

Not only did they charge too much, but they seemed to cre- 
ate rooms that reflected their own taste and trademarks, not 
those of the people who lived there. 

In the late sixties, when I first moved into this parlor 
floor of a nineteenth-century brownstone—two rooms with 
high ceilings plus a closet-size kitchen and a bath—I was res- 
cued by having an artist, Barbara Nessim, as a roommate. 
She taught me lessons in form-over-function by the way 
she arranged things: bookcases displayed her favorite shoes 
and antique toys as well as books, a silver Ajax can ended up 
on the mantel with candlesticks of silvered glass—and 
somehow it all worked together. After Barbara moved to 
her own studio, my neighbor Jane Holzer, then an actress 
and art dealer known as Baby Jane, helped me turn one 
room into an office for freelance writing and the other into a 
living room/bedroom/dining room by building a sleeping bal- 
cony in one corner. 

I still felt very temporary, as women did when we thought 
creating a home was something that could only be done for 
husbands and children, but this arrangement was useful as a 
nest and workplace. 

Then came the seventies and the nonstop activity of the 
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women's movement. Instead of writing at home, I worked in 
the communal offices of Ms. magazine. I also began traveling 
several days a week as a lecturer and organizer. Gradually, 
these neglected two rooms filled up with stacks of unsorted 
papers and cardboard boxes. They became a place to change 
clothes between trips, hide out to write an occasional article, 
and give visiting feminists a sofa to sleep on. When a small fire 
in the apartment below burned out my bathroom, a friend 
got a designer to build a new one. But that experience merely 
confirmed my worst suspicions. Though I had asked this de- 
signer for a bathroom as old-fashioned as the house, I came 
back from a trip to find him well into an awful high-tech 
one—the only thing he knew how to make. 

The next dozen years included two more attempts at fixing 
up. I found a woman who advertised herself as part designer, 
part rent-a-wife to soften the bathroom with French country 
fabric. That just made it worse. Later a designer in the neigh- 
borhood volunteered to help by buying armchairs and cover- 
ing the sleeping balcony with chintz. The result was far too 
ladylike. By the late eighties all I wanted to do was lock the 
door and never come back, but I also longed for a real home 
and a place to write. 

Then the pilot living in the garden apartment downstairs 
decided to move, and I realized that his two rooms could be 
connected to mine by building a small enclosed staircase. For 
the first time I would have an actual bedroom and a guest 
room besides. But I wouldn't have attempted any of this if I 
hadn't met Filippa Naess through the accident of helping a 
rich friend interview designers. Although she divides her 
time between New York and London and has created great 
country houses and urban homes from Brazil to Sweden, Fi- 
lippa was willing to take on this small low-budget project. Be- 
cause I had seen some of her whimsical and elegant rooms 
photographed in international magazines—and because, like 
most really talented people, she is fun and flexible to work 
with—she gave me the courage to try again. 

Filippa's very first change made coming home a pleasure. 


We used to think creating a home could only be done for families 


By putting a pale yellow undercoat and a sunnier overcoat on 
the living room walls—my first inkling that any good color is 
two colors—she created the happiest yellow I’ve ever seen. In 
moire silk, this same luscious yellow billowed down from high 
windows and onto the parquet floor. She helped me sort and 
clear out my years of cardboard boxes—a homely chore I 
couldn’t quite imagine an equally illustrious male designer 
doing—and then began walking me around inexpensive auc- 
tion house galleries with the instructions to buy only what I 
fell in love with. 

This process yielded two antique chests for the living room, 
three mirrors in Indian painted wood cases, a big desk for my 
new study, alittle desk bought as sculpture because it was irre- 
sistibly inscribed “Look Then into Thine Heart and Write,” 
and many old kilims in soft shades and intricate designs. I be- 
came addicted to these Middle Eastern flat rugs: my neigh- 
bor, Saturday Night Live writer Herb Sargent, finally warned, 
"You've got a rug problem. Just say no.” 

Most of all, I discovered the magic a truly creative eye can 
bring into everyday life. Filippa saw an old door carved with 
cherubs and turned it into a huge mirror frame; a kilim be- 
came the perfect bed canopy, another kilim became a roman- 
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A hat from India and 
a photo of Steinem’s 
arrest outside the 
South African embassy 
hang in the hallway, 
right. Above: Sheer 
fabric and Ricardo 
Cinalli’s mural create 
an airy dining alcove; 
chairs from Newel 
Art Galleries, NYC. 
Opposite below: 
Manuscript pages and 
egg prints above 
Steinem’s desk. 
Opposite top left: 
Naess designed taffeta 
curtains and rag- 
painted walls to make 
the low-ceilinged 
study cozy. Opposite 
top right: A chest 
holds shells, stone 
eggs, and a Susan B. 
Anthony signature. 
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tic hanging between guest room and kitchen; and the illusion 
of a four-poster bed was created from diaphanous hangings 
of Guinevere-like mystery. The claustrophobic space under 
the sleeping balcony was transformed into an airy dining area 
by murals and fragile white hangings, and the cheapest 
round tables became lovely objects when draped with fabrics 
or antique lace curtains. Throughout, Filippa combined col- 
ors, patterns, periods, and textures that had never met before 
but looked born for one another—a blend of India, Europe, 
and Africa which I had always wanted. 

Because other artists enjoy working with her for the sheer 
creativity of it, she could call on their magic too. Ricardo Cin- 
alli, a muralist who lives in London, created the vistas that 
opened up the tiny area under the sleeping balcony. Another 
artist turned the cheap pine of my new study into perfect faux 
bois. A third made screens—painted to look like bookshelves 
full of books by friends—to hide corner pipes in the guest 
room. And two others built a mammoth gilt-edged fairy-tale 
book that serves as a coffee table in the guest room. 

Unlike more autocratic designers, Filippa often does 
things spontaneously. She always arrived with some won- 
drous new object in hand: a strip of antique embroidered vel- 
vet to trim the bedroom bookcases; strings of tiny glass-bead 
flowers to twine around unsightly phone wires; a green snake 
coiled around an egg for my green-walled study; up-lights to 
enliven a mirror and wash the apricot guest room walls. 

She even managed to transform the high-tech bathroom by 
painting everything white, adding a long counter of white 
marble with old-style bevel edges, and softening the lines of 
the shower and window by hanging filmy white fabric from 
the high ceiling and letting it pool on the white floor. 

People who come into this apartment now remark on 
how soft, comfortable, and personal it is. Filippa’s instruc- 
tion to buy only what I love has made everything special. But 
without her, I wouldn’t have known that what I love exist- 
ed. Her guidelines of allowing each client to be unique, 
of starting with color and letting each room emerge slowly, 
like a painting, have taught me a lesson: good designers 
are artists who work on the most important canvas of all, our 
daily lives. I’ve also learned something from witnessing the 
world in which Filippa works. Many clients seem to treat in- 
terior designers poorly, as if the profession were devalued 
as “feminine” or “what housewives do.” I think that’s why 
so many of them charge too much and become autocratic: 
to retaliate and to insist on being taken seriously. If you’re 
lucky enough to find a decorator like Filippa, treat her or 
him as an artist—and appreciate the rarity of art. @ 

Editor: Heather Smith Maclsaac 


Naess made a canopy, opposite, by tacking old brocade to a 
wood frame, suspending it on airplane wire disguised with silk 
cord, and hanging cotton gauze. Right: Bedroom bookshelves 
are also good for friends’ photos, mementos, and costume 
jewelry. Above right: The guest room is a “kilim palace.” A 
mirror framed by an old door from Urban Archaeology, NYC, 
reflects a literal coffee table book, a Grant Larkin creation. 
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I became addicted to old kilims 

in soft shades and intricate designs. 
My neighbor finally warned, “You 
have a rug problem. Just say по” 
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thePleasure 
of Their 
Company 


Personal taste sets the tone for city 
living when New Yorkers entertain on 


their own turf. By Mark Hampton 


FAR RIGHT: SLIM AARONS 


Fashion designer 
Isaac Mizrahi, 


above left, welcomes 


friends to tea, left, 
served on Tiffany 
porcelain, far left. 
Above: Pauline 
Boardman draws 
up seating charts 
on the afternoon 
of a dinner for 30. 
Right: Brooke 
Hayward Duchin 
arranges a buffet. 
Far right: Slim 
Keith, then Mrs. 
Leland Hayward, 
with Diana and 
Reed Vreeland in 
the early 1950s 

at one of Kitty 


Miller’s New Year’s 


Eve parties. Details 
see Resources. 


Photographs by David Frazier 


Produced by Catherine Marron 


N MUCH OF AMERICA, 
Tine weekend is held in re- 
serve as the time for parties. 
But in New York, where work 
is often said to be too great a 
preoccupation, the break that 
entertaining offers is much 
too precious to put off till Fri- 
day night. Many New Yorkers 
depend upon weekday 
lunches and dinners the way 
children depend upon visits 
to the playground. Amid the 
demands of the workday, we 
look forward to the efforts of 
our most creative friends to : i 
delight the eye and palate as well as stimulate the brain. 

Though the New Yorkers who love to entertain and those 
who love to be entertained pursue their diversions in a variety 
of original ways, all the old-fashioned forms of entertaining 
still exist here. The ritual New Year’s Day call of the nine- 
teenth-century Knickerbocker elite portrayed in Edith 
Wharton’s Old New York may be extinct, but the cocktail party, 
which came into fashion a few generations later remains a fa- 
vorite occasion at which to celebrate authors and newlyweds, 
out-of-town stars, and even the native returned to town. 
Lunches and dinners can still be as formal and elaborate as 
one of Cole Porter’s legendary soirées at the Waldorf Towers, 


or they can be as disarmingly casual and intimate as the gath- 
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Karin and Timothy Greenfield-Sanders, 
above left, collaborate on an artists’ 
dinner at home in the East Village, 
above right, for Peter Halley (at left), 
Laurie Simmons, Caroline Stewart, and 
Carroll Dunham. Left: Audrey Hepburn 
holds court in Breakfast at Tiffany’s, 
1961. Below left: A 1965 gathering at 
Andy Warhol's Factory. Below: Warhol 
takes in the scene at a 1964 loft party. 
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These cozy art world dinners аге a far cry from Andy Warhol’s crowd scenes 


erings in Greenwich Village walkups re- 
corded in countless biographies of 
artists and writers. Today you might 
find tables set with menu cards and hot- 
house orchids one night and a platter of 
paella on the sideboard the next. 

It would be idiotic to talk of what one 
does or doesn’t do, as in the days when 
Ward McAllister anointed society’s Four 
Hundred and ladies who came to lunch 
always wore hats at the table. There are 
practitioners of all forms of party giving 
whose viewpoints defy the rigorous 
thumbs-up or thumbs-down verdicts 
that dogmatic social arbiters try to im- 
pose. Some of the liveliest observation of 
Manhattan’s flexible social mores can be 
found in fiction and in films. Think of 
the helter-skelter charm of Holly Go- 
lightly as hostess in Truman Capote’s 
Breakfast at Tiffany’s or the antic urbanity 
of Nick and Nora Charles filling a hotel 
suite with murder suspects and other 
guests in Dashiell Hammett’s The Thin 
Man. Nowas then, in real-life New York, 


BOTTOM: FRED W. McDARRAH (2). CENTER: PHOTOFEST 


TOP LEFT: FRED W. McDARRAH 


if entertaining is done with style, it is 
sure to be applauded by those who at- 
tend. We'll dress up or down. We'll sit 
happily through three courses or seven. 
If it’s fun it works, especially if it adds 
some glamour to our lives. 

Mica and Ahmet Ertegtin have been 
symbols of glamour in New York for 
more than twenty years. Mica’s looks, 
the way she dresses, Ahmet’s wit and the 
exotic way it is delivered—all of these 
qualities, combined with the Ertegtin 
style of entertaining, add up to a lot of 
glamour. At Mica and Ahmet’s lunches 
or dinners the conversation might be 
dominated by politics, art, architecture, 
or, of course, music (you might even 
find yourself talking to a rock star). Af- 
ter all, Ahmet is one of the dominant 
forces in the music world today. The 
food at the Ertegiins’ could be French or 
it could have a Turkish twist, a reminder 
of the host's Turkish roots. Whatever 
the fare, it will be served in the midst of 
an enchanting collection of plates and 
silver and crystal from which Mica can 
set a table in any style. 

The instincts of the collector and the 
host are often happily combined. The 
late Ben Sonnenberg's parties were fas- 
cinating as well as fun, and the backdrop 
of that great connoisseur's Gramercy 
Park brownstone, with its paintings and 
drawings and Georgian furniture and 
its Dorothy Draper party room on the 


Jason Epstein, top right, is equally 
comfortable playing host in his kitchen or 
in his book-lined dining room, right, on 

the border of Little Italy and SoHo. Favorite 
guests include, center left, Norris Church 
Mailer, Norman Mailer with Joan Juliet Buck, 
Judith Miller, and, center right, Joan 

Didion. Above: Mailer, back to camera 
second from right, in 1961 with James 
Baldwin, at center, and other literati at beat 
poet Robert Cordier's Village railroad flat. 


With Joan Didion and 
Norman Mailer at 

the table, one wouldn't 
want to miss a word 


top floor, was as dramatic a piece of the- 
ater as I’ve ever seen—with the possible 
exception of Kenneth Jay Lane's splen- 
did apartment on Park Avenue. This 
combines elements of Stanford White, 
Charles de Beistégui, and Schehera- 
zade. If you have trouble keeping your 
eyes off the host's collection of oriental- 
ist paintings, it is understandable. You 
might, however, risk missing some pro- 
vocative tidbit from Kenny's encyclo- 
paedic repertoire of stories of the 
fashionable world of 
the past 35 years. Or 
a guest from Europe 
might switch the 
conversation into 
French, Italian, or 
Portuguese—no 
telling what you 
might miss then. 
Upon leaving, you 
may feel as though 
you have been magi- 
cally transported for 
a few hours in some 
Belle Époque time 
machine. 

Writing at a time that can seem centu- 
ries away from present-day New York, 
Emily Post once remarked that no invi- 
tation was extended as often as that for 
tea. Unfortunately, tea parties do not oc- 
cur as often as they used to. But it is still 
enjoyable to attend a late-afternoon 
gathering at which a few people can chat 
without the interruption of dinner, an 
event that frequently intrudes upon a 
conversation one would love to pursue. 
Isaac Mizrahi, the brilliant young fash- 
ion designer, has a sitting room that fits 
the mood perfectly and also serves as an 
antidote to the frantic pace of Seventh 
Avenue. The tartans he is so famous for 
cover chairs drawn up to the fire, where 
Isaac presides over what he calls or- 
dered spontaneity. Like many people 
who like to cook but whose work takes 


It would be 
idiotic to talk of 
what one does 
or doesn’t do, 
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Decorator Mica 
Ertegiin, above, never 
repeats a table setting. 
Left: A mix of objects 
from the Ertegiin 
collection of Victorian 
majolica, antique 

glass, tortoiseshell, and 
silver. Above left: 

Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt, 
at center, and friends at 
a lunch given by Mrs. 
Vincent Astor, c. 1932. 
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TOP LEFT: ERICH SALOMON/BERLINISCHE 
GALERIE, ERICH-SALOMON-ARCHIVE, BERLIN 


BOTTOM LEFT: PHOTOFEST 


Who sits where is a matter of high diplomacy 


up nearly endless stretches of time, Isaac 
refuses to be duped into serving high- 
anxiety fare: there are cakes, and sand- 
wiches, and petit fours, but clotted 
cream, which is never thick enough, isn’t 
even a consideration! 

I don't, of course, mean to imply that 
food shouldn't be the focus of a party. 
For someone who loves to cook, half the 
fun of giving a dinner party is the prepa- 
ration. Photographer Timothy Green- 
field-Sanders and his wife, Karin, a 
lawyer, shop and cook together when 
friends come for dinnerat their convert- 
ed East Village rectory. And the couple 
are happiest when guests like the paint- 
ers Peter Halley and Carroll Dunham 
join them in the kitchen before sitting 
around a big Gustav Stickley table. 

The offbeat charm of the neighbor- 
hood only adds to the coziness in this 
corner of the art world—a far cry from 
the hectic crowd scenes Andy Warhol 
recorded in his notorious diaries. 
Andy's scene 
ran more to the 
exotic loft par- 
ties that defined 
an era recently 
passed. He once 
said, as he stood 
aloof on the 
edge of a noisy 
throng, "I don't 


say a word at these things and it drives 
them crazy." 

You might think that a noted literary 
figure such as Random House's Jason 
Epstein would only dine out, and be far 
more interested in talk than food. But as 
Jason's friends will tell you, his other 
field of achievement is cookery at home, 
with credentials from the Oriental Hotel 
Cooking School in Bangkok. Forget 
Bangkok, though. Jason's real inspira- 
tion was his grandmother, whom he 
watched at her kitchen tasks throughout 
his childhood. Now that he lives within a 
few minutes' walk of New York's best 
Chinese and Italian markets, the de- 
lights of his dinner parties begin with 
the marketing. The pleasure continues 
through the preparation right on to the 
arrival of guests (six to eight being the 
preferred number). The fewer guests 
there are, the better the conversation, 
according to Jason's dictum, and who 
could disagree? With Joan Didion and 
Norman Mailer 
at the table, one 
wouldn't want to 
miss a word. 

Decorator 
Pauline Board- 
man's method 
for entertaining 
a larger number 
of friends than 


Epstein's ideal allows, while still provid- 
ing the right conditions for conversa- 
tion, is to set three round tables for ten. 
Mercifully, a party of thirty fits comfort- 
ably in the Boardman dining room. 
With the help of an adventurous cook 
(the last time I was there, we had crab 
cakes to begin), Pauline and her witty 
husband, Dixon, offer guests a special 
mixture of old-fashioned formality and 
luxury with fast-paced contemporary 
ease and humor. The care with which 
Pauline plans seating charts on the after- 
noon of a party is a reminder that, no 
matter how hectic city life may be, we 
need not cave in to shortcuts. 
Recollecting the details of a particu- 
larly festive occasion makes the thought 
of a party diary very tempting. I don't 
mean an index file that records the guest 
list, what (Text continued on page 254) 
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Kenneth Jay Lane, top right, 
with guests Malu Futscher 
Pereira, a Brazilian decorator, 
and Ralph Destino, chairman 
of Cartier. Top left: An 
Empire lamp on Lane’s table, 
set for lunch. Above: Caterers 
Sean Driscoll and Jean-Claude 
Nedelec at Glorious Food. 
Left: Myrna Loy and William 
Powell round up suspects at 

a Manhattan Christmas 

party in The Thin Man, 1934. 
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Design partners Q v 


Brian Stoner and | 
John Hutton take | 
a new perspective on 


classic forms in a 


downtown apartment 


By Victoria Geibel 


Photographs by 
William Waldron 
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As an analogue to their 
client’s photography 
collection, Brian 
and John Hutton hung 
an elliptical mirror above 
their version of a 17th- 
century French mantel in 
the living room. The 
sculptural white furniture— 
which became proto- 
types for Donghia’s fall 
collection—and the turned. 
brass lamps were custom 
designed for the apartm 


Details see Resources. 
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T SEEMS ONLY APT THAT THE ACT OF LOOKING SHOULD 
Luo the design of this Greenwich Village apartment by 
Brian Stoner in collaboration with John Hutton, design di- 
rector of Donghia Furniture. After all, their client—an exec- 
utive with a very discriminating eye—has already assembled a 
museum-quality collection of photographs, even though he is 
only in his mid twenties. “I wanted the apartment to be about 
perception, how objects are framed and presented,” he says. 
“The photographs had to be an integral part of that.” Indeed, 
from every vantage point, black and white photographs by 
such masters as Robert Mapplethorpe, Diane Arbus, and Ju- 
lia Margaret Cameron command attention. Such profu- 
sion—a contemporary twist on the Victorian penchant for 
collecting—fits perfectly with the apartment's historical am- 
bience. Located in a late nineteenth century building, the 
rooms seem to belong to both past and present—precise yet 
not intimidating, ordered yet not austere. 

A balance between formality and comfort was exactly 
what Stoner and Hutton aimed to achieve. In fact, that mix 
is the hallmark of this duo, who have collaborated since 
the mid 1980s. To date they have completed more than a doz- 
en apartments, working through a process of give-and- 
take, with Hutton designing the furniture and Stoner over- 
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seeing the structural renovations and the decorating. 

“In each room there is an interesting tension between what 
is passive and what is active,” Stoner explains. “The architec- 
ture is treated as important, but it is pushed back so that the 
photographs remain prominent.” This adept juggling results 
in a fine-tuned approach to furniture and fabrics. A case in 
point is the living room’s all-white chaise, sofa, and chair, 
which Hutton designed, taking inspiration from a series of 
Victorian tufted sofas Stoner spotted in a magazine. While 
the upholstery exudes a sense of tranquillity, the sinuous 
curves and expansive rippling surfaces are unabashedly play- 
ful. Deemed so successful they became prototypes for 
Donghia’s fall collection, these pieces are meant for fancy as 
much as function, intended to look “like they could catch the 
wind,” says Hutton. This wit and energy also surfaces in the 


At the opposite end of the living room, above, a sofa Hutton 
dubbed the Ghost is joined by a faux zebra ottoman and a 
pair of 18th-century French chairs. The curtains crowned with 
fanciful pointed valances are in a Stroheim & Romann velvet. 
The carpet is from Stark. Right: The brushed stainless-steel 
dining room tabletop echoes the curves of the banquette 

and chairs covered in mohair from Donghia. A French rock- 
crystal chandelier hangs above a collection of photographs 
that the client calls his “permanent set of dinner guests.” 


flowing velvet curtains topped 
by valances shaped like inverted 
jester’s caps, the pair of standing 
lamps that appear to spiral on 
twisted satin-finish brass stems, 
and the elliptically shaped fire- 
place mirror that is a study in 
scale and a provocative com- 
mentary on imagery, both real 
and contrived. 

Similarly distilled down to a 
few choice objects, the dining 
room gains force through the 
careful orchestration of an- 
tiques, art, and custom-de- 
signed furniture. From the 
gently sloping back of the ban- 
quette to the commanding curve 
of the stainless-steel tabletop, 
the forms echo and complement 
one another. And while the present is celebrated, the past is 
also remembered in such details as the Louis XVI-inspired 
tapered legs on the dining room table. “Back in the 1960s, 
when I was studying eighteenth-century design, I became 
so engrossed I started creating whole rooms in period ver- 
nacular," says Hutton. "That's how I learned about pro- 
portion and how to play with it." These days the designers 
are mixing many influences. A nineteenth-century French 
rock-crystal chandelier is one of the focal points in the dining 
room, while a collection of photographs— portraits dating 
from the mid nineteenth century to the present—holds 
court behind the table on an unusually high ebony-stained 
wainscot. "It's like dining in the company of a permanent 
set of guests," notes the client. 


Unlike the dining room, which exalts in its role as a public 
showplace, the library is tucked away at the end of a long cor- 
ridor. Magisterial and reflective in mood, it has walls and fur- 
niture saturated in shades of red, from burgundy to terra- 
cotta. In contrast to the library's pulsating palette, the 
adjoining bedroom is a cool gray sanctuary, cocoonlike in its 
sense of privacy. Its intense feeling of enclosure is established 
by curving walls that Stoner inserted to transform the room 
from a square into an oval. Covered in velvetlike mohair, the 
walls not only conceal closets and a bathroom but also provide 
aserene backdrop for the bed, upholstered in a punchy black 
and white stripe, and the ring of still-life photographs that 
surround it. Modeled after a room in an eighteenth-century 
French pavilion, the space epitomizes the apartment's insou- 
ciant spirit. "Our aim was to be sophisticated but not terribly 
serious," says Stoner. "The look is lighthearted and fresh," 
adds Hutton. Still, it’s hardly the typical postgrad apartment, 
a fact that’s not lost on the client. “At first I was surprised by 
how formal it seems," he acknowledges. "But this is actually a 
very inviting apartment. It's not so much about pretense; it's 
about comfort." @ Editor: Anne Foxley 
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The bedroom is a cool 
gray sanctuary, cocoonlike 
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——— wee Jan,Groover, Paul S 
Clarence White en 
which is enveloped 
stripe from Manuel Canova: 
The chairs are upholstered in 
a Donghia fabric by Richard 
Giglio. The Linen Cord 
carpet is from Stark. Opposite: 
Brian Stoner and John Hutton. 
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suite, Robert Denning 

and Vincent Fourcade 
show that grandeur 
comes in all sizes 

By Rosamond Bernier 


Photographs by 
Karen Radkai 
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Robert Denning and Vincent 
Fourcade, opposite. Above: | 

iNew согпісеѕјапа moldings 

i roned fo over- 


„` patterned Savonnetie carpet 
: Athe living room, shown in 
Еа watercolor by. Juliana Merz. 
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AV DOES IT FEEL LIKE TO GIVE UP A LARGE AND SUMP- 
tuous house on one of the most desirable streets on 
Manhattan's Upper East Side and move to what is in effect a 
three-room suite (not counting two bathrooms and a kitchen) 
in a mainly residential hotel on a bleakly anonymous street in 
midtown? “Just great” is the answer, if 
you happen to be Vincent Fourcade, 
decorator, and his partner of thirty 
years, Robert Denning. “It was wonder- 
ful from the first moment,” Vincent 
says now. “I hated the idea,” Bob says, 
“but now I agree he was right.” It was Vincent's idea to move. 
The two of them had a lot of real estate on their hands. Vin- 
cent recently installed an apartment in the family house in 
Paris where he was born. He and Bob intend to spend several 
months of the year there. They still have a gloriously idiosyn- 
cratic country house in the Hamptons, though it has just gone 
on the market. Vincent was tempted by the idea of full hotel 
and restaurant service—and, not least, by the idea of fresh 
towels round-the-clock. 

So they sold the big house in Manhattan and they went to 
work. Conventional hotel spaces were radically altered to do 
away with the deadening oblong box. The living room was 
shortened by three feet to make it more like a square. (“The 
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“A room without ‘shots 
of red’ is like a woman 
without lipstick” 
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squarer you can get, the prettier it looks.”) What had been ап 
adjoining room was made to flow into the living room when 
the doorway between them was opened up and broadened. 
“That changed everything,” Vincent says. “Before, there 
were two miserable rooms. Now they have almost the same di- 
mensions as our large living room on 
East 73rd Street.” 

Even so, these were small rooms, 
and a timid owner might have made 
them look even smaller. But neither 
Vincent nor Bob is timid, and together 
they match daring with daring. Vincent grew up in France 
with fine furniture and art objects all around him. Bob 
learned his craft when hardly more than a schoolboy, as an 
illusionist and improvisationist inventing sets for a commer- 
cial photographer. “Bob always had an amazing sense of how 
to create an atmosphere. He also had a great sense of propor- 
tion, lighting, and the use of large dimensions,” his partner 
says. Vincent gave weight and seriousness to Bob’s fantasy. 
Bob learned from Vincent a classical tradition that had been 
quite alien to him. 

This combination of qualities is already in full operation in 
the thimble-size foyer of the new apartment. We step through 
the front door into a miniature palace in which, by New York 


desk. The dolphin chair 
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In Fourcade’s velvet- 
lined bedroom, right, 
Paul Chabas’s Study for 
September Morn hangs 
behind the fur-draped 
bed. A painting of an 
Albanian prince looms 
beyond moquette- 
upholstered Empire 
stools. Above: The 
canopy and tufted 
damask headboard of 
Denning’s Victorian 
half-tester bed frames 
an English orientalist 
painting. Damask-clad 
walls set off antique 
Genoese velvet curtains. 
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standards, everything is way outsize. Paired marble columns 
soar above our heads. A tapestried portrait of Louis XVIII, 
the brother of Louis XVI, looks out at us from a handsome 
period frame. Light floats down upon us from a Swedish blue 
glass and crystal chandelier. A Dutch eighteenth-century 
painting of flowers stretches right up to the white and gold 
cornice. Elements of white and gold boiseries give grandeur 
and sparkle even to the inside of the very ordinary hotel front 
door. This is a foyer that makes magic, says welcome with a 
French accent, and heightens expectation. 

Even when opened out, the living rooms had problems. 
One of them was the ubiquity of what Bob called the “pre- 
Crash” (1929, that is) beams that hold up the ceiling. There 
was no way to abolish these lugubrious features, so more 
white and gold cornices and moldings were devised to give an 


effect of luxurious festivity above eye level. The ceiling itself 
was painted with a trompe l'oeil blue sky, flecked with fleecy 
white summer clouds. 

Next, the rooms were blocked in, in terms of very large 
pieces of furniture from the previous town house. "Big pieces 
anchor a room," Vincent says. “A large bookcase is a good be- 
ginning. Even if you never look at the books, it makes people 
think you are intelligent." A big desk in the middle of the 
room can look very well, as here, back to back with a sofa. “A 
sofa backed onto a wall destroys the room." 

Next came the carpet. “A carpet is very important to start a 
room. In ourliving room we use a big nineteenth-century one 
from uptown, but with the borders removed to make it fit. It 
took a lot of nerve to remove those borders because they were 
the most beautiful part of the carpet, but we've kept them and 
we might be able to use them (Text continued on page 244) 
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"The first thing we do is 


install picture lights, even if we're working for people who don’t have pictures” 
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Definitive 
Details 


A 130904979 apartment 


embodies the essence of Alan 


Buchsbaum’s memorable design 


By Heather Smith Maclsaac 


Photographs by Michael Mundy 


IMPRESSIÓN h 


HEN, IN 1986, ALLAN DENNIS, 
a director of television 
commercials, and his wife, 
Pat, first saw the apartment 
overlooking Gramercy Park that would 
become their future home, he was fairly 
optimistic and she had serious reserva- 
tions. “I didn’t like it at all,” says Pat. “It 
was so dingy and claustrophobic. And 
you could hear the people right next 
door on the adjoining terrace.” Archi- 
tect Alan Buchsbaum only had to take a 
five-minute tour of the apartment be- 
fore exclaiming, “I love it.” As for the 
proximity of the neighbors, the urban- 
minded and ever-practical designer dis- 
missed Pat’s concern with that classic 


Buchsbaum threw 
seemingly incompatible 
elements into the pot 
and came up with 


something delicious 


qualification: “But this is New York.” 
Buchsbaum’s talent for seeing things 
both for what they are and for what they 
could be had produced over the course 
of twenty years a fair number of remark- 
able interiors for remarkable New York- 
ers, including an Upper West Side 
apartment for Diane Keaton and a Tri- 
beca loft for Bette Midler. Long before 
the Dennises had decided on a specific 
space, they knew who they would have 
redo it. And though this commission was 
to be one of Buchsbaum’s last, it would 
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also prove to be one of his finest. 

“I had seen an apartment for sale at 
the San Remo that Alan had done,” re- 
calls Pat. “It was just what we wanted— 
refreshing, young, modern—except 
that, after raising two children in a 
Brooklyn brownstone, we were looking 
for a loft.” As it happens, the Dennises 
ended up with the best of both worlds. 
In their new apartment, large windows, 
a kitchen open to the dining room, and 
spacious public rooms flowing one into 
the other are loftlike, yet the place is also 
blessed with the discrete spaces—hall- 
ways and a dressing area, roomy closets 
and a kitchen pantry—that are the main 
attraction of old-fashioned apartments. 

Solving the puzzle of 
public and private, open 
and closed areas was, for 
Buchsbaum, literally allina 
day’s work; he conceived 
the renovation of the apart- 
ment the first time he saw it. 
Within two weeks the Den- 
nises knew what the colors 
would be (melon, cobalt 
blue, and sage green, with a 
black and white scheme for 
the kitchen) and had in 
hand a rough floor plan 
showing the kitchen, a new 
master bedroom suite, and 
a suite for the children and 
guests, sequestered on the 
west side of the apart- 
ment—all to accommodate 
gracious movement be- 
tween living room, hall, and 
dining room. Buchsbaum 
recognized the value of be- 
ing able to see down the 
length of the apartment 
and beyond to the city- 
scape—and in fact deliv- 
ered a color rendering of 
the view from the front hall to the dining 
room which could have been traced 
from a photograph taken today. 

The interior is like any other by 
Buchsbaum in that color, light, texture, 
and comfort are every bit as important 
as the architecture. But here his trade- 
mark elements—oversize upholstered 
furniture, complex and witty cabinetry, 


offbeat combinations of woods, gran- 
ites, marbles, and metals, and a distinc- 
tive palette—reach a new level of 
refinement and balance. 

The Dennises still marvel at Buchs- 
baum’s ability to throw so many seem- 
ingly incompatible ingredients into the 
pot and come up with something deli- 
cious. In the living room alone, forest 
green leather chairs that Pat refers to as 
“our Mama and Papa Bear chairs” anda 
blue velvet sofa with iridescent taffeta 
cushions mix with side tables made of 


exotic wood tops on steel bases painted 
chartreuse, a triangular table of plain 
and wormy chestnut, and a coffee table 
of five kinds (Text continued on page 248) 
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Coolly luminous by day, the north-facing 
dining room, above, is dramatically lit at night. 
Buchsbaum selected the variety of fabrics for 
the Brno chairs from KnollStudio which 
surround his Wintour table for Ecart. Zigzag 
chandelier is by lighting consultants Johnson/ 
Schwinghammer. Mary Bright fashioned 
shimmery curtains of sheer nylon over a 
crinkled polyester and suspended them from 
thin stainless-steel rings. Top left: The Dennises 


in the hall linking dining room and living room. 


Sconces in the master bedroom, 
above, frame a patinated-copper 
and tapestry fabric headboard. 
Clockwise from left: The living 
room coffee table, made up 

of five kinds of stone. A 
tapering column in the dining 
room, homage to Le Corbusier. 
A gold-leafed mirror in the 

hall flanked by His and Hers 
sconces. Steel and glass 

kitchen doors. Oversize living 
room furniture and a V’Soske 
rug, designed by Buchsbaum. 
Roses that Fred Schwartz had 
etched onto the master bath 
window. Wood bookcases in 

the master bedroom with 

eyes and mouths for handles. 
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Woman-about-town Kitty Hawks makes her debut as 


a decorator in a duplex for a Wall Streeter 


By Charles Gandee Photographs by Oberto Gili 


Detail of the original 
hand-painted living room 
ceiling, above, from 
which Hawks derived the 
apartment’s color palette. 
Left: In the bedroom, 
Northumberland patterned 
linens from the Martex 
Liberty of London 
collection and an antique 
chintz bedspread. Below: 
English dining chairs 
surround a mahogany 
table in the Pompeian- 
red dining room, where 
Clark’s collection of 
Victorian stuffed-bird 
dioramas are displayed. 
The curtain fabric is 
from Grey Watkins. 


NE LONG HOT AFTERNOON IN THE MID SEVENTIES, 
when Kitty Hawks was a third-year architecture 
student at UCLA, she looked down and saw the 
writing on the drafting board. “I’m pretty fast at 
sensing where there is real talent and where there isn’t,” re- 
ports the daughter of the legendary film director Howard 
Hawks and the legendary socialite Slim Keith. “I could have 
been a pretty good architect, but I didn’t think I could ever be 
a great architect.” So Kitty Hawks, who considers pretty good 
not nearly good enough, left UCLA and pursued a range of 
interests. She worked with Perry Ellis. She became the cre- 
ative director of a contemporary-furniture manufacturing 
company. She did a lot of different things. Including switch- 
ing coasts, from Los Angeles to Manhattan, where she bought 
a tiny Park Avenue apartment and decorated it in a style that 
can be best described as warm, inviting, comfortable, simple, 
elegant, sophisticated, cozy, and just quirky enough to push 
the three modest rooms neatly beyond the bounds of conven- 
tional good taste. Which, all in all, is no mean aesthetic accom- 
plishment. Nora surprising one, at least to anyone who has ever 
glimpsed the greyhound-like figure of Kitty Hawks decked out 
in Armani, Shamask, crash helmet, knapsack, and Keds, flying 
through Manhattan on her vintage Raleigh 3-speed. 

Since Hawks is fond of inviting friends over for civilized 
evenings, it was perhaps inevitable that on one of those eve- 
nings one of those friends would like what they saw so much 
that they would want one too, for themselves or for a friend. 
Which is precisely what happened with Peggy Siegal, a film 
publicist, who had a friend, Wall Street investment adviser 
James Clark, who needed help with a newly acquired duplex off 
Central Park West. Would Kitty be interested? Kitty would. 

Although Clark’s apartment is in one of the most coveted 
buildings in Manhat- 
tan, “decrepit” and “You should be able to 
“pathetic” are the 
adjectives Hawks 
chooses to describe 
the condition of the When no one’s home 
space in which she 
was invited to make 
her professional debut 
as a decorator. “It 
looked as if no one 
had lived there for ten years.” On the bright side, however, 
time had not damaged the intricate woodwork, stonework, 
and plasterwork that an earlier generation’s artisans had lav- 
ished on the apartment. Nor had time diminished the rich de- 
tail of the hand-painted ceilings in the living room and master 
bedroom. According to Hawks, these vestigial reminders of 
the glory days of craftsmanship helped direct the stylistic 
course of her decorative scheme. She suggested to Clark that 
an elegant men’s club or a private railway car should be their 


walk into an apartment 


and get a very clear 
sense of who lives there” 


stylistic goal. He agreed. 
Regarding the issue of style, Hawks will only say that “an 


apartment should be (Text continued on page 252) 


A George III partner’s 
desk anchors the half 
of the living room with 
double-height ceilings. 
An early 19th century 
English table from 
Guild Antiques, NYC, 
stands behind a 19th- 
century English arm- 
chair and ottoman from 
Bardith I, NYC. The 
antique Persian Mahal 
carpet is from Stark. 


Pablo Picasso’s collage Au Bon Marché, 1913 


Jasper Johns’s Painted 
Bronze II (Ale Cans), 1960 
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Jean Dubuffet’s Fautrier 
araignée au front, 1947 


Lucky Strike by Stuart Davis, 
1921, left. Below: James 
Rosenquist’s F-111, 1965 
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Ready-Made Girl with Bedstead 
by Marcel Duchamp, 1916-17, 


above. Below: Jeff Koons’s 
_ Rabbit, 1986 


Head and Bottle by Philip Guston, 1975 
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Advertisement by Aleksandr Rodchenko, 1923 
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triptych As I 


Opened Fire, 1964 


The City by Fernand Léger, 1919 


AN EXHIBITION AT 
MOMA TRACES THE 
CHANGING RELATION 
BETWEEN POP CULTURE 
AND FINE ART 


By DEBORAH SOLOMON 


T USED TO BE THAT MASS CULTURE 

belonged to the masses. Movies, tele- 

vision, and comic books were seen as 

lowbrow diversions, degraded forms 
of expression that couldn't begin to of- 
fer the lordly rewards of art. Nowadays, 
however, as postmodernism continues 
to put an ironic twist on culture, it’s be- 
come fashionable to intellectualize 
kitsch. Even art museums are in on the 
act. Institutions that once presented the 
history of art as a grand uninterrupted 
drama enacted by generations of heroes 
have begun to back off from this wor- 
shipful approach. Instead, what we’re 
getting is a Mickey Mouse version of art 
history, one based on the premise that 
painting and sculpture owe quite a bit to 
cartoons, advertising, and other staples 
of vernacular culture. 


Such is the wisdom underlying “High 
and Low: Modern Artand Popular Cul- 
ture,” a big, important exhibition open- 
ing this month at New York’s Museum 
of Modern Art; the show will travel to 
the Art Institute of Chicago (Feb. 23— 
May 12) and the Museum of Contempo- 
rary Art, Los Angeles (June 21-Sept. 
15). “High and Low” is part history les- 
son, part bazaar, an effort to link the 
masters of modernism with images 
culled from conspicuously non-art 
sources. In some ways it's surprising that 
a show of this nature would take place 
at MOMA, which traditionally has 
presented the modern era as an ex- 
alted march of isms, a chaste, utopian 
progression of movements untainted 
by the values of mass culture. Yet now 
we're being told just the opposite. The 
show’s organizers—Kirk Varnedoe, the 
museum’s head of painting and sculp- 
ture since 1988, and critic Adam Gop- 
nik—want to establish that mass culture 
has provided modern art with continu- 
ous and copious inspiration. 

Is there any validity to this revisionist 
approach? The answer, unquestionably, 
is yes. Progressive artists in this century 
have often borrowed images from pop- 
ular sources. Picasso and Braque incor- 
porated headlines scissored from Le 
Journal into their cubist collages. Fer- 


A 1986 selection in Times Square from Jenny Holzer’s 
Survival Series, 1983-85, left. Above: Claes Oldenburg’s 
Lipsticks in Piccadilly Circus, London, 1966 


nand Léger included images of bill- 
boards in his early compositions. Stuart 
Davis played with the design of Lucky 
Strike cigarette packs. Dubuffet was fas- 
cinated by the crude scrawl of graffiti. 
Joseph Cornell’s wooden boxes, which 
might bring together real objects (mar- 
bles, say, or a dime-store necklace) and 
photostated images of a Renaissance 
painting, put us in touch with the fragile 
poetry—the pathos, even—of common- 
place (and sometimes kitschy) things. 
To be a modern artist is, among other 
things, to choose one’s subjects from dis- 
reputable sources. When Marcel Du- 
champ signed the name R. Mutt toa 
white porcelain urinal, he left no doubt 
that high art couldn’t go too low in its 
search for appropriate subjects. Du- 
champ’s urinal, which dates from 1917 
and was initially perceived as an outra- 
geous artistic no-no, seems pretty insip- 
id now. Nonetheless, the pranksterish 
adolescent spirit of dada lives on in the 
work of the current generation. Ever 
since about 1960, when the intense emo- 
tionalism of abstract expressionism 
yielded to pictures of soup cans and car- 
toon girls and Elvis and Marilyn—it was 
at this (Text continued on page 248) 
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OWNTOWN MANHATTAN IS RAPIDLY DEVELOPING ITS 
PES upper class. In a spin-off of such funkily elegant 
nightclubs as M.K. and Nell’s, the Stork Clubs of the late 
eighties, this quarter once known for starving painters holed 
up in cold-water flats is now filling with make-over tenants 
who live quite happily along an art-glamour axis. They're in 
their thirties. They're the kids of Andy Warhol. And they 
seem quite brash about wanting their own town houses, their 
own hotels, and their own maítre d' restaurants. 

Key tastemakers for this rather cushy avant-garde, rede- 
fining elegance for a new generation, are Katie Ford and 
her husband, André Balazs. Their five-story house in Green- 
wich Village, down the block from the houses of supermodel 
Paulina and rock star Ric Ocasek, and Tim Forbes, son 
of Malcolm, is an up-and-coming salon for writers, 
painters, models, and actors. Ford, 35, who has lately been 
shouldering more of the business responsibility for her 
parents’ Ford Models agency, has a surname synonymous 
with glamour. Balazs, 33, a sculptor, design aficionado, and 


In the living room, right, a wall of pleated curtains by Mary 
Bright forms a diaphanous backdrop to Noguchi's hornlike 
floor lamp and Jean-Michel Frank's classic club chairs and sofa 
in Ondine Cyrille from Manuel Canovas. The feather sphere 
on the 1948 George Nelson coffee table is by Eric Goode. 

The standing steel figure is by André Balazs. Above: Ford, 
Balazs, and their daughter, Alessandra. Details see Resources. 
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` Uptown 
"Downtown 
Alison Spear redesigned a town house to 


accommodate the unusual domestic needs of modeling mogul Katie Ford and 


entrepreneur André Balazs. By Brad Gooch Photographs by Jean Pagliuso 


partner in M.K., is cur- 
rently involved in build- 
ing a SoHo-tel on Prince 
Street, renovating the 
Chateau Marmont in Los 
Angeles (which he 
bought last May), and up- 
dating his art credentials 
by launching a show of 
“faux modern” paintings 
in Tokyo as part of a 
conceptual movement he 
has named “phenomenal- 
ism.” Parents of a twelve- 
month-old daughter, 
Alessandra, they have 
made their house both a 
home and a statement. 

Ford and Balazs met at 
a New York dinner party. In 1986, after a honeymoon in 
Bali and Thailand that sounds lifted from a Gauguin can- 
vas— “it was magical," says Ford—they moved into a loft lo- 
cated, exotically enough in its own way, at the intersection 
of Chinatown and Little Italy. But the din of traffic coming 
from the Holland Tunnel soon jangled the newlyweds, as 
did the exigencies of dealing with a co-op board. “Our great 
revenge,” brags Balazs, “was that after this co-op board had 
treated us like hell, we sold our loft to a scream therapist 
whose son was a rock and roll musician.” Ford was primed for 
town house living. After all, she had grown up in the famous 
Upper East Side house where her parents, Eileen and Jerry 
Ford, welcomed promising new cover girls such as Kim Ba- 
singer and Jerry Hall to stay as part of the family. 

When Katie Ford and Balazs found their own house, a 
somewhat dilapidated 1830s building whose previous owner 


had a penchant for bur- 
lap-covered walls, they 
had no trouble deciding 
where to turn for help. 
“Friends” is one of the 
most commonly used 
words in their conversa- 
tion, and one of their clos- 
est friends is the up-and- 
coming architect and 
decorator Alison Spear. 
She and her husband, for- 
mer Zoli model Campion 
Platt, have been involved 
for some time now ina 
four-way deal with Ford 
and Balazs. The husbands 
went to the same Boston 
= i prep school and are now 
partners in the Prince Street hotel and a Miami Beach restau- 
rant-club. This past summer the two couples rented Bruce 
Weber’s house in Bellport, the Long Island lido of the New 
York fashion and art set. 

Meanwhile Spear has been busy stacking up credits as the 
preferred downtown decorator. She has opened a New York 
office of Arquitectonica, her sister and brother-in-law’s 
Miami-based architecture firm (their racy buildings were 
the signature of Miami Vice), worked a stint with decorator 
Juan Pablo Molyneux, and designed a Greenwich Village 
penthouse for writer Jay McInerney. She’s now in the 
midst of constructing new offices for the rap label Def Jam. 

Spear’s special edge with Ford 
and Balazs was that she knew their 
tastes so intimately. She took her 
cue especially from Balazs, a bit of 
a peacock who sports green felt sus- 
penders, monogrammed shirts of his 
own design, and bespoke suits from 
Savile Row. “He’s very dapper,” ex- 
plains Spear, “so I wanted the house 
to be sort of well tailored too.” 

The interiors required some serious 
alterations. Spear decided to brave 
knocking down one wall of the parlor 
floor to admit more daylight. Then, ly- 
ing in bed one night, Balazs was in- 
spired to have another wall knocked 
down upstairs to open a view to the 
glow of the distant World Trade Cen- 
ter towers. Ford’s response: “Hey, wait 
a minute. Is this place going to col- 
lapse?” The demolition indeed led toa 
protracted phase which Balazs euphe- 
mistically refers to as the house “find- 
ing its new equilibrium”—recently 


A bogus Bacon in the 
living room, above. Left: 
A pair of Ettore Sottsass 
armchairs from Knoll- 
Studio in Balazs’s office. 
Top: Ford and Balazs 
in their garden-level 
kitchen with Alessandra 
and four would-be 
Cindy Crawfords. 
Opposite: Vintage 
Thonet chairs surround 
a slate and cherry 
dining table by Spear. 


“The house is downtown and advanced and all that,” says writer 


Harold Brodkey, “but it's also terribly comfortable and livable” 
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painted walls cracked while ancient wood framing shifted 
and sagged. 

Spear then set about achieving the eclectic look that is her 
trademark. “I found these fifteen-dollar Thonet chairs at the 
flea market for the dining room and reupholstered them in 
two thousand dollars’ worth of suede,” she recalls. “Then I 
designed a dining table with slate leaves that can be used as 
sideboards. I didn’t want typical curtains, one in front of each 
window, so Mary Bright did curtains that look rather like 
haute couture and I got copper cable and marine fittings and 
stretched the fabric across the window wall.” Spear was aided 
in constructing this Arthaus by many of the artisans who had 
worked on M.K., including Serge Becker, who papered the 
entrance hall with artist’s vellum swashed on with wheat 
paste. Fernando Santangelo created an urnlike sculpture for 
an unusable kitchen fireplace which makes it re- B : 
semble a glassed-in crypt. “It was meant to look 
really intense,” explains Balazs. One living room 
wall is adorned with a stuffed pig construction by 
M.K. impresario Eric Goode. Another is adorned 
by one of Balazs’s phenomenalist works—a fake 
Francis Bacon by Michael Herstand. 

Ford was happy to be able to go home again by 
inviting her latest models, “those who are going 
to be the future Christy Turlingtons,” to stay with 
them. The models’ rooms downstairs seem the 
most lived-in, with a fanzine cover of Tom Cruise 
taped dorm-style on one wall, well-thumbed 
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copies of Vogue, Mademoiselle, and Glamour 
strewn about, and turquoise running shoes 
tossed on the floor. During the daytime the 
young women dress for go-sees while watching 
soap operas. They can be overheard wishing 
each other good luck or sighing, “I’m so dead.” 
Ford reports, “In my parents’ house the mod- 
els were more like children. In our house 
they’re more like friends.” 

When she travels to Asia or South America 
to judge Supermodel contests, Ford always 
brings along Alessandra, whose passport is al- 
ready filled with a dozen stamps. Souvenirs in 
the baby’s bedroom include a globe lampshade 
and a ceremonial kimono (a gift from Balazs’s 
Japanese partner) on the wall. In Alessandra’s 
parents’ bedroom, tribal fertility statues crowd 
in front of wooden slat blinds, and a fan whirls 
tropically overhead. 

Downstairs, the white-walled parlor fulfills 
the fantasy of a museum where you can sit 
down in front of a Longo or Warhol with a 
drink and a cigarette or, alternately, a night- 
club where you can carry on a conversation 
without shouting. One evening Deborah Har- 
ry arrived for dinner wearing a pink angora 
sweater and a huge crucifix. Other frequent 
visitors include Fame publisher Steven Greenberg (who al- 
ways arrives in a stretch Rolls-Royce), Spy publisher Tom 
Phillips, Marc Jacobs, and Jay McInerney with model Marla 
Hanson. Writer Harold Brodkey, a teacher of Balazs’s at Cor- 
nell, finds the house “polite without being intimidating. It’s 
modern without leaving you out. I’m sixty but the house nev- 
er seems to mind.” 

Katie Ford charms everyone with the down-to-earth way 
she cooks and chats while balancing Alessandra on her hip. 
She commonsensically dismisses easy labels for the house or 
their circle of friends: “I don’t think it’s downtown. It’s not 
uptown either. I think it’s a complete mix. I grew up uptown 
and a lot of my friends actually live there.” Balazs, though, is 
half-serious when he chimes in: “Katie’s an uptown girl who 
found happiness downtown.” @ Editor: Anne Foxley 


A child’s kimono adorns 
one wall in Alessandra’s 
room, above left. Left: 
Two aspiring models in 
their dormitory-like 
quarters. Opposite: In the 
pseudo-primitive third- 
floor master bedroom, 
Spear created an 
overscale headboard 
using two rush and wood 
screens from Dialogica, 
NYC. The heads on the 
footboard are from Bali. 


HAIR/MAKEUP: BARBARA CAMP FOR LAURANCE LACAUSE SALON 


The demolition led to a protracted phase which Balazs 


euphemistically refers to as the “house finding its new equilibrium" 
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1 =: | The New York Botanical Garden 
| nurtures a collection of 
landscape masterpieces 
By Paula Deitz 
Photographs by Langdon Clay 
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EW YORK IS GARDENS,” ANNOUNCES 
N: surprising travel poster along a 
corridor at LaGuardia Airport. Certain- 
ly skyscrapers and bridges, not flowers 
and shrubs, have been the mainstay of 
the city’s modern image. But on second 
look, with greenery overflowing roof 
terraces and with parks and even tree 
wells in bloom, one begins to see that 
gardens have become full partners to ar- 
chitecture—in many cases, the gardens 
themselves are architecture. 

This tradition of designed gardens 
has been integral to the plan of the New 
York Botanical Garden in the Bronx 
since its founding a century ago in 1891. 
Though botanical gardens everywhere 
exist for the study of living-plant collec- 
tions, how they are arranged for exhi- 
bition and research—as well as for plea- 
sure—has always been of paramount 
importance. “I see the New York Botan- 
ical Garden as a museum of plants," says 
president Gregory Long. “Each ‘gallery’ 
exhibits a separate collection, and yet to- 
gether these galleries also trace the his- 
tory of American garden design during 
the past hundred years.” In other ways, 
this history reaches back even further. 
The 250-acre Botanical Garden encom- 
passes an astonishing 40 acres of virgin 
forest as well as winding roads that take 
the visitor past an old snuff mill on the 
Bronx River. 

Within this bucolic setting, individual 
gardens of almost domestic scale have 
been added over the years. Early on, 
there were formal Victorian beds. Later 
additions reflected the master plan im- 
plemented by Nathaniel Britton, the 
garden’s first director, who oversaw the 
completion by 1901 ofa Beaux-Arts mu- 
seum building and the winter garden, 
now splendidly refurbished as the Enid 


In the three-acre rock garden he began 
in 1932, right, Thomas H. Everett created 
naturalistic mountain slopes, ledges, 
waterfalls, and stony moraines for alpine 
plants. Many of the largest boulders were 
hauled to the site on horse-drawn sleds. 
Embodying a romantic style of gardening 
first popular in 19th-century England, the 
rugged landscape sets off delicate but 
colorful blooms. Opposite: Among the 
exotic specimens are familiar flowers like 
Johnny-jump-ups and lily of the valley. 


The painted steel lattice 
enclosure, above, serves a 
dual purpose as support 
for climbing roses and a 
barrier against pilferage. 
A lavender haze of nepeta 
lines an outer border of 
old-fashioned shrub roses. 
Across the crushed blue- 
stone path is an inner 
perimeter of floribundas. 
More than 2,700 roses have 
been planted in the garden. 
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A. Haupt Conservatory. Through a 
twist of fate, one of the oldest gardens 
Britton commissioned has lately turned 
out to be one of the newest. 


In 1915 Britton invited the promi- 
nent New York landscape gardener 
Beatrix Jones Farrand to design a rose 
garden in the valley east of the Bronx 
River. Essential to Farrand's plan for the 
two-acre triangular plot was a wrought- 
iron lattice enclosure with the dual pur- 
pose of guarding the valuable roses 
against theft and of providing trellises 
for display. A central arbor, also of iron, 
would be surrounded by a circle of posts 
linked by festoons of chains draped with 
roses. Since sufficient funds were never 
forthcoming, a greatly reduced version 
of the garden was planted in 1918, with- 
out the architectural framework. It was 
grassed over in 1969 owing to a cutback 
in funds—and forgotten. 

Then in 1985, Beth Straus, chairman 


of the Botanical Garden's horticultural 
committee and a member of the board 
of managers, by chance saw the original 
sketches for the plan in a New York ex- 
hibition of Farrand's work. Recognizing 
the value of these documents, Mrs. 
Straus orchestrated the reconstruction 
of Farrand's scheme, which was primar- 
ily funded by a $1 million gift from Da- 
vid Rockefeller. The rose garden has 
been named in honor of his wife, Peggy, 
who since 1960 has tended another Far- 
rand garden, designed for the Rockefel- 
ler family in the 1920s. 

Because Farrand's proposal for the 
Bronx rose garden never advanced to 
construction drawings, the restoration 
architect, Robert E. Meadows, faced the 
problem of interpreting her sketches as 
three-dimensional structures. Con- 
structed now of galvanized steel instead 
of iron, these architectural elements 
look exactly like Farrand's drawings. 
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Nurtured by Mike Ruggiero, the senior 
curator of the rose garden, the climber 
'New Dawn' creeps steadily up the cen- 
tral arbor, while ‘Clair Matin’ and ‘Blaze’ 
cover some of the posts and chains. 1 
radial paths border collections of hybrid 
teas and grandifloras, and the inner pe- 
rimeter is devoted to floribundas. 

In 1929, when Beatrix Farrand com- 
pleted her design for an estate outside 
New York City, she recommended as 
head gardener a 26-year-old English- 
man, Thomas H. Everett, who had stud- 
ied at Kew. During his three years on the 
estate, he built what was considered one 


of this country’s finest rock gardens. In 


1932 Everett joined the Botanical Gar- 
den, where he was in charge of horticul- 
ture for 36 years, and set to work 
building an even better rock garden. In 
doing so, he carried on a tradition that 

gan when Victorian travelers carried 
alpine plants home from mountainous 


regions of the Continent to Britain. 
The setting Everett chose in the 
Bronx, a valley west of the forest and 
some outcroppings of bedrock, was oth- 
erwise devoid of natural features until 
enormous boulders dragged in by hors- 
es began to create the illusion of a rug- 
ged terrain. “The art of rock gardening 
is to make the geology look real,” says 


Robert (Text continued on page 252) 
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Lynden B. Miller’s 1987 
perennial garden, above, 
demonstrates how foliage, 
even without bloom, 
can provide continuous 
interest. Below: Holly- 
hocks, hydrangea, and 
polyantha roses are 
some of the traditional 
favorites in the summer 
flower garden designed 
by Alice R. Ireys. 
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JEDD GARET TURNS 


TRADITIONAL GOOD TASTE 
UPSIDE DOWN 


IN mis SoHo Lort 


By Joe DOLCE 


Photographs by Jon Jensen 


Unlike many painters who 
crave daylight, he isa 
vampiric creature who wakes 
“Just before the banks close” and 
works through the wee hours 


ou can learn a lot about Jedd Garet just by step- 
ping into his living room. From the overkill of 
lamps you can see that he prefers artificial to 
natural light. From the mishmash of furniture 
you can tell that he doesn’t subscribe to any one 
decorating dictum. From the exalted position- 
ing of two psychiatrist’s couches you might assume he’s been 
in analysis. Only on the last count would you be wrong. “I’ve 
been thinking of therapy, but I assume it'll ruin my life,” says 
the 35-year-old native of California who was raised in Con- 
necticut. “If they straighten me out, what'll I do?” 

Actually, the one characteristic Jedd Garet’s SoHo loft re- 
veals is his gently twisted sense of humor. Like his abstract 
paintings, which propelled him to art stardom more than ten 
years ago, each room is configured with an assortment of 
high camp and high style that is best expressed by the title of a 
1982 sculpture, Nothing Too Strange and Beautiful. No fussy 
touches here—his place is equal parts function and formal 
“good taste” gone berserk. 

Ata lanky six foot four, Garet's proportions fit comfortably 
in his vast fourth floor walk-up (“I am StairMaster,” he says of 
the daunting climb). In keeping with his stature, he also has a 
large personality that leans toward the dramatic. When he 
first moved in a year and a half ago, he hung giant canvas 
drop cloths to divide his 2,500 square feet into three distinct 
areas: a guest room in the front, a studio in the center, and a 
living/study area toward the back. The result is perfectly sim- 
ple in execution, utterly theatrical in effect. 

Unlike many painters who crave daylight, Garet is a vam- 
piric creature who awakens “just before the banks close” and 
works through the wee hours. (He painted his previous loft 
black and blocked the light with velvet curtains.) Though he 
has left the windows in this new loft exposed, everything else 
has been arranged to be viewed in the dark. Hence the lamps, 
which range from a $4,000 chrome-plated Bauhaus piano 
lamp toa $6.50 hanging thrift shop find. His favorite, howev- 
er, is a 1930s copper-plated pagoda lamp, for which he 
swapped art with antiques impresario Alan Moss. Not only 
does its pointed shade prefigure designs by Philippe Starck, 
but it resembles the geometric creatures that populate the 
landscapes of Garet’s more recent canvases. 

Perhaps the painter honed his idiosyncratic eye for fur- 
nishings in reaction to his upper-middle-class upbringing, 
which he characterizes as “strictly 
tasteful—my father is a real Knoll fur- Garet traded art for the 
niture kind of guy.” Perhaps it’s the 
outcome of making the sort of slick curtain came from a French 
surreal painting, which one critic said flea market. Thirties chairs 
generates “enough energy to blow its 


neighbors off the wall.” But perhaps Laughlin discovery. Left: 


it's even simpler than that. Take the Faux-framed How Do You Do, 
two vinyl “headache” couches, one 1984, and Rise and Fall, 1987, 


black and one white, which Garet with two Garet sculptures. 


bought ten years ago from an office tabletop and hand-painted 


supply (Text continued on page 250) diner booth in the guest 


room were found on the street. 


The rug is 1950s French. 


moderne pagoda lamp, above 
left. Red sconces on the black 


are from Alan Moss, NYC; red 
and black carpet was a Robert 


Opposite: Both the tree-trunk 
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In the living room, a 
limestone parapet 
echoing a low wall 
in Central Park runs 
under mahogany- 
framed windows. 
Shelton, Mindel & 
Associates designed a 
“bed of leaves” rug 
as well as the sofas 
and coffee table. 
Details see Resources. 


Central Park East 


Architects Peter Shelton and Lee Mindel 


bring the park indoors in their decoration of 


an ВЕНИ apartment 


By Joan Kron Photographs by Michael Mundy 


With no flowered 
chintz, trompe l’oeil 


vistas, or potted 


trees, the architects 
made the design a 
metaphor for the park 


A gold-washed silver-leaf canopy 
floats over the entrance, left. Right: 
A Flemish tapestry hangs in another 
living room corner where ebony 
and oak flooring picks up the curves 
of the piano. Below right: A rug 
custom-made by V’Soske in 37 colors 
wanders like a garden path down 
the central hall. Bottom right: 
Flames are wittily woven into a rug 
in front of the living room fireplace, 
which is flanked by candelabras 

by André Dubreuil. Below left: 
Brunschwig & Fils fabric on arm- 
chairs in one corner of the living 
room extends the pastoral 

theme. Opposite: The walls of the 
study are detailed in limestone and 
mahogany; Shelton and Mindel 
designed the furniture and Peel rug. 


ITH GARDENING BOOKS SPROUTING FASTER THAN 
AN dts and the greening of America moving 
apace, it's probably no coincidence that a striking Fifth Ave- 
nue apartment renovation should blossom forth this year us- 
ing Central Park as inspiration. 


Not that nature wasn't a decorating theme before the envi- 
ronmental movement. At the turn of the century no proper 
domicile was complete without an indoor conservatory full of 
ferns and potted palms; the conservatory was replaced by the 
trendier garden-inspired trellis room after interior design 
pioneer Elsie de Wolfe launched the genre in her 1906 deco- 
ration of the Colony Club. Because no decorator’s garden 
fantasy can outshine the real thing, in New York a view of the 
park has long been considered the ultimate refinement. City 
dwellers find natural vistas both calming and engaging and 
often try to capture even more of the outdoors by replacing 
traditional windows with picture windows. 

Peter Shelton and Lee Mindel, partners in Shelton, Mindel 
& Associates, Architects, have a better idea. In their 7,000- 
square-foot renovation for an investment manager, his wife, 
and their three children (the firm's second commission for this 
young family), the architects have made the design a metaphor 
for the park itself. And they have done so without relying on 
any wilted garden clichés; there are no flowered chintzes, no 


trompe l'oeil vistas painted on the walls, no potted trees—and 
there's a carefully controlled use of the color green. 

The impressive space, which overlooks Central Park's res- 
ervoir, is the former residence of an industrialist. It had not 
been updated in almost half a century and, according to Min- 
del, looked like a series of model rooms unrelated to one an- 
other, let alone to the park and the reservoir. The design 
challenge was this: to link the vast interior space and the vast- 
er view, make the apartment livable for a young family, and 
give it meaning for today without sacrificing its grand conno- 
tations. The style, says Mindel, was to be “neither modern nor 
traditional, of our time, something that walked on the wild 
side but was still classic." 

The architects' solution achieves a sense of grandeur with- 
out an enormous inventory of possessions. In the object-ob- 
sessed eighties, "the space became the shelter for the symbols 
rather than the space itself becoming the symbol," says Min- 
del with a sigh. Since the underlying theme—or “parti,” as ar- 
chitects like to call it—of this apartment was to be the park, it 
helped that the clients came to the project with open minds 
and not much material baggage. "I'm not artsy-craftsy," says 
the wife. “And I didn't want a decorator coming in and ‘mak- 
ing a statement.’ " 

After a painstaking two-year renovation (supervised by 
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project architect Ran- 
dolph Pregibon), during 
which the space was gut- 
ted and 16 rooms be- 
came twelve areas, a 
strong architectural state- 
ment is evident, in every 
aspect of the design from 
coffered ceilings to ex- 
quisitely detailed ma- 
hogany storage walls to 
patterned hardwood 


ebony, cherry, and oak. 
It doesn’t matter to the 

architects that the un- 

derlying metaphor con- 


trolling every decision is 
so subtle it requires program notes. The gold-washed silver- 
leaf canopy in the foyer, for instance, represents the sky; the 
mahogany panels area stand-in for trees. A crystal chandelier 
over the dining table recalls the park’s Bethesda Fountain, 
while gridded trellises in the corners of the dining room are 
symbolic garden doors. The living room rug is an abstract 
rendition of a bed of leaves. And the central hall—the spine 
of the space with its curvilinear 44-foot-long rug, custom-wo- 
ven by V’Soske in 37 colors—is an abstraction of a garden 
path, the hall’s square columns a metaphorical allée of trees. 

The park view is framed not by picture windows but by tra- 
ditional-looking hinged windows that lend a sense of closure 
and don’t violate the exterior of the building. Under the win- 
dows, a low polished-limestone parapet, lovingly detailed by 
Shelton, is a nod to the limestone wall of the park. On clear 
days, asmall square opening carved into the undulating wood 
wall between the living room and entry sends a shaft of light 
right down the garden-path carpet. 


The recurring motif linking the carefully chosen pieces of 


furniture is a discreet curvaceousness. The gently arched 
backs of the dining chairs, for example, are echoed in a cus- 
tom-designed king-size sleigh bed and bulbous wire candela- 
bras by André Dubreuil. 

But the design is also full of contradictions, an exploration 
of the semiotics of elegance. The apartment is formal in its 
spatial arrangements yet open in plan, luxurious in materials 
and workmanship yet unostentatious, deadly serious yet wit- 
ty—with touches such as a patch of red flames woven into the 
green rug in front of the living room fireplace. 

In this garden of metaphors there is also room for self-cul- 
tivation. If there’s a sense of incompleteness, it’s because 
“room is being left for it to become the clients’ space.” The cli- 
ents’ children have already embraced the parti in their play. A 
favorite game is trying to walk the curvy edge of the garden- 
path carpet without tripping. It’s a game the architects can 
certainly relate to—having successfully walked a similar line 
in their design. @ Editor: Heather Smith MacIsaac 
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floors in combinations of 


Lee Mindel and Peter Shelton, 
above left, created backlit cup- 
boards to cast a soft glow 


over the dining room, where a 
crystal chandelier that recalls 
the park’s Bethesda Fountain 
hangs over a Directoire 
dining table from Reymer- 
Jourdan, NYC, surrounded 

by French art deco cha i 

a Clarence House stripe. 


New TRAFFIC CONTROL. IH 
THATS SPECIFICALLY DES 


Carpet shown — Decimus Ш by Columbus Mills 


®Wear-Dated is a registered trademark of Monsanto Company. 
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E REVOLUTIONARY CARPET 


IGNED TO FIGHT MATTING. 


The ultimate test of any carpet 
is its ability to resist matting. 

That slow, inexorable process 
that gradually turns the high- 


traffic routes in your home into 
beaten paths. And transforms your once 
beautiful carpet from a source of pride into 
a source of embarrassment. 

At Wear-Dated® Carpet, we decided to 
do something about matting. 

What our engineers found is that it would 
take a whole new kind of fiber system to 
really do the job. 

WE VIRTUALLY REINVENTED THE CARPET. 

We needed a fiber system that wouldn't 
lay down on you prematurely simply be- 


Traffic Control Traditional Construction 


aE TE 


Traffic Control's patented new Dual Fiber System is designed to 
bounce back, not get beaten down like traditional constructions. 


cause you walked on it. Or did any of the 
other things you do to a carpet in normal, 
everyday living. 
A fiber system designed, in other words, 
to specifically fight matting. 
How TRAFFIC CONTROL WORKS. 
Unlike the traditional con- 


structions that carpets normally 
use, our new Traffic Control™ 
Fiber System employs a unique 
dual fiber design. By taking 
tough nylon fibers and inter- 
weaving them with acrylic fibers, 


we built in a type of resilience 


T™ Traffic Control is a trademark of Monsanto Company. 
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has the inner strength to keep 


that's never existed before. It's a 


major step in carpet technology. 
Because it makes it possible to 
produce carpet that's as soft as 
you want a carpet to be. Yet 


springing back. Day after day, 
month after month and year j 
after year. Plus, Traffic Control provides 
you with the same stain resistance that 
Wear-Dated Carpet is famous for. 
It’s DESIGNED FORTHE REALWORLD. 
Traffic Control is especially well suited 
for the high-traffic areas of your home like 
your family room, living room, 
hallways, dining area and 
every other place you want 
good mileage from your 


new carpet. 


So if you're considering buying new 
carpet, the Traffic Control Fiber System 
should make your choice very simple. 

CALL TOLL-FREE For A DEALER NEAR You. 


To see the wide array 


of Traffic Control colors, |VVEAR-DATED 
call 1-800-322-NEAR ASSURANCE 
for the Wear-Dated Car- ° 


pet dealer nearest you. 
New Traffic Control 


from Wear-Dated Carpet. WEARDATED 
CARPET 


to fight matting. And so Casi bewingibe Wa 


advanced, its even de- Dated logo assures you of 
the highest quality materials 


signed to be walked on. and technology available. 

Every Wear-Dated Carpet 
And on and on and on style goes through real- 
world performance testing, 
just to be sure its beauty 
will last. 


Specifically engineered 


and on and on. So go 
ahead, walk all over us. 
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an investment in your lifestyle. 
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Limited Edition 


the fantastic kitchen and bath 


Individually designed — Custom crafted in West Germany 


Contact the allmilmö Consulting and Service Center for your nearest allmilmö design studio, 
or send $10. for a comprehensive brochure and information package. 


allmilmo corporation Department HG 70 Clinton Road Fairfield, NJ 07004 201 2272502 
Available in Canada 
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The kitchen does 


not rank high on 


SN 
"TE 
oh 
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most decorators’ 
lists of rooms to 
draw in the lottery 
of showhouse as- 
signments. Few de- 


signers relish the 


thought of taking 
on a space that must incorporate numerous 
large boxy appliances. And more often than 


not the solution focuses on curtains, wall- 


Convection and microwave ovens built into the arch, above, leave room elsewhere for 
cabinets. Left: A recipe with its nutritional merits listed at the bottom. Details see Resources. 


Great Hooke 


paper, and cabinetwork rather 


than innovative equipment. A 


rare exception 1S the kitchen designed by 
Eric Bernard for the 1990 Kips Bay Decorator Show House. 
Bernard set himself the challenge of bringing state-of-the-art 
gadgetry and appliances to the fore without sacrificing tradi- 
tional aesthetics. The devices he accommodated with the col- 
laboration of Beech Associates, a New York design and 
interior renovation firm, include a blender and toaster that 
slide out from behind backsplashes at a voice command, a 
computer that displays recipes on four screens and keeps an 
inventory of pantry shelves, and a fax to speed grocery lists to 
the supermarket for delivery. Such high-tech wonders are all 
the more striking in a room whose dome, mosaics, and Palla- 
dian arches suggest a timeless classical order. 


Appliances, above, slide 
out from behind 
smoked glass 
backsplashes at voice 
command. A Miele 
dishwasher is concealed 
under the counter. 
Right: Custom hood 
above the Thermador 
cooktop. Left: Mosaic 
floor by Reptiles with 
Italian ceramic tiles 
from Hastings Tile. 


ELECTRONIC PANTRY 


To minimize stooping or reaching, Eric Bernard 
designed the electronic pantry to rotate like a 
Ferris wheel and stop by voice command at the 
appropriate height. Shallow shelves and clear 
doors give easy visibility to the rows of canned 
and dry goods stored there. The voice-controlled 
computer system by Home Response Technolo- 
gies continuously maintains a food inventory and 
faxes the weekly shopping list to the nearest su- 
permarket, directs appliances, programs light- 
ing, finds recipes on file, operates video monitors 
and a CD player, and dials the telephone. 


RECYCLING CENTER 


Behind doors that open at the touch of a finger, 
thanks to electronic hardware by Hafele Ameri- 
ca, Bernard stacked recycling compartments that 
separate glass, plastic, aluminum, and trash. A 
Traulsen glass-door refrigerator can be pro- 
grammed to lock out marauding dieters between 
meals. Stainless-steel extension counters pull out 
two and a half feet on Hafele rollers for addition- 
al food preparation space. Dakota Jackson’s ad- 
justable Saturn stool, made of anodized 
aluminum, white lacquer, and black leather, can 
rotate around the room for casual dining. 


VIDEO COOKBOOKS 


Any of more than 300 recipes and nutritional 
lists for individual cholesterol-free or low-calorie 
diets can be displayed on four audiovisual 
screens strategically placed around the kitchen. 
A collection of videotapes enables the cook to stir 
hollandaise sauce, stuff a turkey, or roll out a pie 
crust under the guidance of Julia Child without 
rushing from counter to counter, cookbook in 
hand. Adjustable lighting outside the sandblast- 
ed glass windows compensates for cloudy days. 
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Because it's your home 
EO. ga... 


Shouldn't your kitchen 
be a Poggenpohl? 


Poggenpohl knows you desire a home that displays your sense of achievement and superior taste. 0 
We are committed to designing unique working and living areas for discriminating individuals. 
Poggenpohl cabinetry has been manufactured in West Germany by skilled craftsmen since 1892. To 


explore the possibilities of redefining your kitchen or bath as a true reflection of your lifestyle, we 
invite you to visit your nearest Poggenpohl design studio or send $10.00 for a complete brochure. DO 


Poggenpohl U.S., Inc. 5905 Johns Road, Tampa, Florida 33634. Telephone (813) 882-9292, Telefax (813) 888-8218. 


The ultimate in kitchen and bath cabinetry 


Drawn to Scale 


(Continued from page 202) another way.” 

Large Chinese famille rose vases on 
grand late Louis XVI gilded supports 
flank an open doorway. Fine bronzes, fine 
clocks, and nineteenth-century French 
Salon paintings abound. Vincent is a clock 
fanatic, and always has been. The one on 
his mantelpiece is the companion to a clock 
made for Madame Geoffrin, one of the 
great hostesses of prerevolutionary 
France. Horace Walpole had another such 
clock. So does the Wallace Collection in 
London. Vincent's good fortune was com- 
pounded when, in 1965, he found another 
one in a junk shop in New York. Knowing 
that the Wallace clock was signed "Joseph" 
three times on the base, he lifted the clock 
and took a look. “Joseph” was there all 
right, three times over. “Sold!” he said, 
and paid the asking price of $365. 

Great thought has gone into the light- 
ing, too. “The first thing we ever do,” Bob 
says, “is install picture lights. Every wall 
we've done has a picture light on it, even if 


we're working for people who don't have 
pictures." A visiting mathematician recently 
counted 21 sources of light in Bob's bed- 
room. Bob is also called by Vincent the Mas- 
ter of the Lampshade. “A lampshade lit is 
completely different from a lampshade not 
lit,” Bob says. “I like to have all the lamps on, 
even in the daytime. Of course, sunlight is 
the best of all, but you can't count on it— 
here especially. I like to feel in control of a 
room, and that's what happens when you 
light it properly. Besides, melding is very 
important in decoration, and pools of light 
help you make disparate things live at ease 
with one another." 

"Shots of red," as Vincent calls them, 
also help to unify a room. The new rooms 
in general are yellow and green, with 
brown here and there, but the sofa cush- 
ions in the living room are backed with red 
velvet, the quilt on Vincent's bed is red, 
and there are red accents in the noble fa- 
mille rose vases. ^A room without red is 
like a woman without lipstick," Bob says. 

Vincent loves to buy things, and always 
has. After choosing what to keep and what 
to sell from the town house, he was delight- 


ed to find that Salon paintings bought not 
so long ago for $300, $400, or $500 
fetched a fortune at auction. "I began buy- 
ing bronzes in 1963 or '64. I never bought 
amazing bronzes, but I bought nice ones. 
Lately I bought a bronze made by Gustave 
Doré as the model for a monument to lib- 
erty. I just bought an important sixteenth- 
century bronze of Hercules with a lion skin 
draped over one arm. If something's nice, 
and it's affordable, I'll buy it.” 

Vincent and Bob work together in per- 
fect harmony, but there is one thing on 
which they don't agree. Vincent never 
closes his curtains completely. “I don't like 
to blank out a window,” he says flatly. Bob 
hates to look out on a view that isn't per- 
fect. Double curtains, voile curtains, lacy 
curtains—he loves them all, and he keeps 
them all drawn. “Vincent thinks I have a 
concierge's taste in curtains," he says. "But 
it’s a different mentality. Vincent never 
thinks other people are looking in through 
windows. I think they're all looking, all the 
time." And what if they are? With interiors 
like these, who could blame them? @ 

Editor: Jacqueline Gonnet 


Hayes & Co. 


(Continued from page 160) "cut" and the im- 
portance of some unseen but apparently 
vital tradesmen in the back room known as 
the cutters. As a matter of fact, the leading 
trade organ for tailors was not known as 
Tailor but Tailor & Cutter. So the counselor 
decided he ought to go to the scene. Pretty 
soon he was in the back room watching a 
cutter cut cloth, and it seemed the cutter's 
extracurricular passion was handmade 
furniture. He showed the counselor some 
magazines on the subject. 

Pictures of furniture by a man in Wales 
named Doug Greenland caught the coun- 
selor's eye, and he decided to go to the 
scene. Soon he and Susie were in a rented 
car driving through Wales along a lot of 
upland roads with names that looked as if 
someone's fingers had gotten stuck in a 
typewriter. Doug Greenland had a work- 
shop by the side ofthe road way out in Dyf- 
ed. He was a proponent of the Arts & 
Crafts tradition, which he was able to trace 
and describe to the counselor in detail. He 
hada theory about furniture made in com- 
binations of hardwoods in their natural 
colors, unstained, and that became part of 
the esthétique de Eddie Hayes. 
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After this introduction to the glories of 
Arts & Craftsin the Welsh countryside, the 
counselor didn't find the idea of a plain 
stucco facade very exciting. So one day he 
was working out in the weight room at that 
redoubtable Irish stronghold, the New 
York Athletic Club, and he started talking 
to a fellow named Sean O'Shaughnessy, 
who happened to mention a group of first- 
generation Irish bricklayers he had run 
into. In no time the counselor had an 
appointment with a former Irish welter- 
weight, Tony McLoughlin, who was now a 
brick mason. The counselor asked him 
what his day rates would be to do the front 
of his house. The figure was serious busi- 
ness. This man was not thinking like a 707 
charter-flight Irish immigrant. 

“Yes,” said McLoughlin, “but I can lay a 
thousand bricks a day." 

Time to go to the scene. The counselor 
headed over to Ninth Avenue, where 
McLoughlin was laying bricks for some 
kind of office building. The counselor 
watched him lay brick for three hours, un- 
til he was starting to hallucinate from the 
sound of trowel scrapes. By this time the 
Irishman had laid more than four hun- 
dred bricks and was picking up speed. So 
he offered him the job. McLoughlin asked 
what kind of brickwork he wanted. 


“T don't know,” said the counselor, “Do 
everything you know how to do that looks 
great." 

That was how it came to pass that 
McLoughlin ended up at Eddie Hayes's 
house doing quoins, corbels, weather 
points, tuck points, basket weaves, her- 
ringbones, racked backs, and other mor- 
tices and patterned bonds that had seldom 
been tried in New York since the old West- 
ern Union Building went up on Hudson 
Street in 1930. 

The counselor and McLoughlin had a 
lot of conversations about laying brick, and 
it seemed that there was an old Irish tradi- 
tion of the rubble wall. After building a 
house, you built a wall made of the rubble 
left over from excavating the site and put- 
ting the house up. This gave the counselor 
an idea. For the backyard one of the archi- 
tects had designed a pair of huge planter 
beds with retaining walls. The counselor 
kept the basic shape the plans showed but 
turned the design over to McLoughlin and 
his lads. They made the retaining walls 
into rubble walls, framed in brick and full 
of New York bedrock from the cellar exca- 
vation and the chisels that broke while they 
were hacking it out, and they made sure 
the chisels were left showing. They put a 
pattern called dog toothing—because the 
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_ The PowerPro Vac. 
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When your big vac makes 

the job harder than it should 
be, reach for the PowerPro" 
Dustbuster Plus" Cordless Vac. 
Its handy, its powerful, and its 
choice of attachments means 
dirt has nowhere to hide. 

To locate stores that carry 
Black & Decker products, call 
us at 1-800-552-0553. 


The right attachment is always 
ready for use.* 
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bricks stick out like a bulldog’s teeth—on 
the corners of the walls and built brick but- 
tresses with ziggurat shapes at the lower 
ends of the planters as if to keep them 
from sliding down the slope. 

That worked out pretty well, and the 
counselor gave McLoughlin and his lads a 
go at the gardening shed one of the archi- 
tects had drawn up for the rear of the yard. 
They turned that intoa brickwork extrava- 
ganza in no time, but no one could figure 
out what kind of roof to put on it. The 
counselor happened to see one of the 
tradesmen on the job, a plumber named 
Jody Intermont, working with copper. He 
seemed like a bright fellow with a good 
sense of humor, and he asked him if he 
could do a copper roof. So the plumber, 
Intermont, fashioned a copper roof for 
the gardening shed. 

He was part of the crew brought in by 
the contractor, Jerry Lawrence, who, as it 
happened, had started out in the trades as 
a Шет. So the counselor brought Lawrence 
in on the design of the bathrooms. Law- 
rence came up with a motif of stripes of 
black tile against a background of white 
tile. The bigger the bathroom, the more 
black stripes it got. He also designed the 


baseboards for the whole place. They were 
made of natural mahogany. The man who 
did most of the handwork on the mahoga- 
ny, the head carpenter, Charlie DiJulio, 
turned out to be an abstract expressionist 
painter who would soon be in a show at the 
Marta Cervera Gallery on Broome Street. 
So the counselor had him carve some de- 
signs—anything he wanted—in the cedar 
of his walk-in clothes closet. The counselor 
had a friend, Louis Mueller, who was a 
sculptor and jewelry maker, do the over- 
head lamps and left the design up to him. 
He asked Doug Greenland to do the din- 
ing room chairs and Greenland sent him a 
picture of a chair and the counselor told 
him to go ahead and adapt one from that. 
By now Greenland had built so much fur- 
niture for the counselor, he knew the esthé- 
tique de Eddie Hayes by heart. 

Even the designers had a chance to de- 
sign things. One of the architects, Turner 
Brooks, designed the interior doors in ma- 
hogany, maple, cherry, and glass in the 
Doug Greenland Arts & Crafts vein. The 
kitchen was also the architects’ work, in 
keeping with some firm specifications pre- 
sented by the counselor's wife, Susie. 

The counselor's biggest gamble was the 
work of the stoneworker, Mike MacLeod, 
and the ornamental metalworker, Wally 
Vogelsberg, out front. He went to see Mac- 


Leod out in South Kearny and Vogelsberg 
outin Wycombe—out in two-lane highway 
craftsmen’s country. He told them he 
wanted their strongest designs. He wanted 
a very formidable face to confront the 
sidewalks of New York. When I last saw 
Eddie Hayes, he was standing out front, 
and he had all he could ask for, four lions’ 
heads five stories up at the top of the 
house...and a winged dragon in a stain- 
less steel net at the bottom. 

“Anybody who thinks you got to go to 
Europe to find great craftsmen don't know 
what he’s talking about,” said the counsel- 
or. The counselor is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and the Columbia Law 
School, but like all self-respecting Irish 
Dandies, he has to use the Sidewalk Third- 
Person Singular from time to time to main- 
tain his credentials. “We'vé got craftsmen 
now who are better educated, who use bet- 
ter materials, who have better tools than 
anybody did in the past. You give them a 
chance, and they'll do great work for you.” 

I would like to think of Eddie Hayes’s 
town house as the start of a new era for 
craftsmen and master tradesmen. But I 
will not bet on it. The problem, as the 
counselor points out, is not a shortage of 
skilled artisans. The problem, I would say, 
is a shortage of clients like the master of 
Chez Hayes. a 
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Style Diva 


(Continued from page 175) Mikhail Barysh- 
nikov, Jessica Lange, and the Reagans. She 
probably had no trouble telling any of 
them what to wear or what to do in front of 
the camera. She is intrigued by celebrities, 
but at the same time she is detached from 
them, like one who gathers sea urchins for 
others to enjoy although she herself would 
never eat them. They belong to her “little 
theater”—il mio teatrino—which is what 
she also calls her apartment. 

Schiano, the smokiest voice in North 
America, speaks Neapolitan in several lan- 
guages: French, English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese. And she speaks with such 
speed and conspiratorial emphasis that it 
makes a person feel both privileged to be 
spoken to and terrified of missing one of 
her word games. Imagine a New York taxi 
driver’s dismay when Schiano gets in the 
backseat and hollers, “Madonna, diss rah- 
dio!”—which means, “Driver, turn down 
the radio.” Or the man who comes to ad- 
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just the air conditioning in her office and is 
greeted with: “Diss is a tomm-b, I feel like an 
Egyptian." Then there is “toc and toc,” 
which is the same as so-and-so, only a tone 
less neutral. Language is also a weapon for 
Marina, a theatrical weapon like a large 
plastic sword, used not to wound but to 
amuse. She views people as either “more 
distant than stars” or “nearer than the 
eye"—negligible ants to be minced, 
dressed, and served up for an evening's 
anecdote or objects deserving of the ten- 
derest attention. 

Schiano’s life is conducted between aus- 
terity and transgression. There is kukicha, 
a Japanese twig tea she drinks from morn- 
ing till night; there is the brown rice and 
sesame seeds she brings to her office and 
consumes religiously, sitting by racks of. 
eye-catching spangled chiffons; there 
are the organic vegetables and fruit that 
must be purchased from the Integral Yoga 
market in Greenwich Village; and there 
is the gym where she exercises the good 
humor of her Polish trainer, who has de- 
clared he will soon have derived enough 


inspiration from her to write a book called 
How to Cheat at Gym. 

Her three-room Manhattan apartment 
is a stage set and an Identi-Kit, from the 
enveloping sobriety of the living room to 
the menagerie of stuffed animals in the 
bedroom. The living room and the dining 
room, appointed with Paul Frankl’s designs 
of the twenties, haven’t changed in ten 
years. Schiano likes their “fadedness.” The 
rooms, with their lagoon lilac walls and rosé 
taffeta curtains, look new because they are 
beginning to look old. Of course, modern- 
ism appeals to her for its stark simplicity and 
because it is oriental; or the oriental appeals 
to her because it is modern—red and black 
lacquer, vertical and horizontal lines, no 
ornamentation, no ostentation. 

Schiano’s closet is the mechanics shop of 
an aesthete. One wall is lined with hats, 
from Russian to African, and necklaces of 
every sort. Her clothes are neatly hung in 
two long rows, one on top of the other. The 
farther one ventures down the racks the 
more they look like the discarded skins of a 
magic serpent. @ Editor: Babs Simpson 
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Lured by the appeal of silvery surfaces, 


designers are succumbing to 


their metal urges By WENDY GOODMAN 


Surface attraction. Clockwise 
from top right: Mesh pillow by 
Futura Metalwear, NYC; Carmen 
Spera’s steel and glass table; 
Forrest Myers’s steel chaise, both 
from Art et Industrie, NYC; Till 
Leeser’s copper lamp from Nolte, 
NYC; spiraling candlestick by 
Maria Snyder; fringed dress from 
Futura Metalwear, bodysuit by 
Danskin; Tom Binns’s copper 
bracelet; Tone Vigeland’s silver 
bracelet; two mesh bracelets 

by Jordan Schlanger, all three 
from Artwear; Kerry MacBride's Æ 
chess-inspired candlestick in 
silver plate; metallic jacquard 4 
from Yves Gonnet. Details Æ 
see Resources. | 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: RICHARD PIERCE (3); DAVID FRAZIER (2); NC; RICHARD PIERCE (3) 
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Pop Goes the Easel 


(Continued from page 213) moment that 
modernism slipped irrevocably into post- 
modernism—we've been trapped in the 
Age of Irony where nothing can be taken 
seriously except for the gravely hip joke. 

Contemporary artists don't use popular 
culture the same way their predecessors 
did. When Malevich included shop signs in 
his pictures, he was trying to infuse the 
fine-art tradition with the urgency of real 
life. Warhol's Brillo boxes, by comparison, 
seem to be saying that art and kitsch have 
become inseparable. The artists who have 
followed him—the post-Andy genera- 
tion—create parodies of parodies. Jenny 
Holzer's electronic platitudes (PROTECT 
ME FROM WHAT I WANT, etc.) and Jeff 
Koons’s deliberately tacky stainless-steel 
rabbits leave one with the disquieting sense 
that artists can’t be bothered to strive for 
profundity in an age when TV and pho- 
tography have adulterated the meaning of 
images. Art that comments on how art is 
being swallowed up by the media may be 
shallow stuff, but it’s the overwhelming 
theme of our time. 


Figs, pears and pomegranates are individually sculpted and hand-finished 


One of the key ambitions of the “High 
and Low” exhibition at MOMA is to estab- 
lish that the art of the past thirty years— 
from pop on—is not without historical an- 
tecedents. The show’s organizers want us 
to see that the artists of today, with their 
endless cannibalization of popular cul- 
ture, represent the fulfillment of a tradi- 
tion that began some eighty years ago 
when Braque and Picasso glued a piece of 
newspaper into a collage. This is a dreary 
goal. To claim that someone like Jeff 
Koons belongs to the same tradition as a 
Léger or a Dubuffet is to willfully distort 
the legacy of the modernists in order to le- 
gitimize and lend cachet to their trendy 
postmodern heirs. 

In 1939, Clement Greenberg, now the 
most eminent art critic in America, pub- 
lished a justly famous essay entitled 
“Avant-Garde and Kitsch.” It was Green- 
berg’s contention that Tin Pan Alley mu- 
sic, Hollywood movies, pulp fiction— 
popular culture as a whole—can be de- 
fined as being exactly what high art is not. 
This view was shared by many members of 
the avant-garde, who tended to think of 
their work as an all-out renunciation of the 
sentimentality and nostalgia of kitsch. 


in this detailed terra cotta tableau, an original from the 


Marbro Collection of fine lamps and chandeliers. Available through select showrooms. For your catalog, 
send $6 to Marbro Lamp Company, Dept. 907, P.O. Box 1769, Holland, MI 49422. 
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Is there anything to be gained by retell- 
ing the story of modern art as it relates to 
popular culture? I’m not sure there is. 
“High and Low” claims to be about mod- 
ern art and its development, but its true 
subject may be how museums are on a 
break from the higher ideals. It’s not just 
painting that’s gone pop. Art history, too, 
is being given the pop treatment, cool and 
funny and ultimately not very deep. @ 


Photo credits for Pop Goes the Easel 

Page 212—Top row (from left): Ludwig Collection, Aachen/ 
by arrangement with ARS, New York/SPADEM, all rights re- 
served; collection the artist/by arrangement with ARS, New 
York/ADAGP, all rights reserved. Second row: Museum of 
Modern Art, gift of the American Tobacco Company, Inc.; 
collection Dorothea and Natasha Elkon, New York/by ar- 
rangement with ARS, New York/ADAGP, all rights reserved. 
Third row: Collection Richard E. Jacobs, Cleveland/by ar- 
rangement with ARS, New York/ADAGP, all rights reserved; 
private collection, New York; Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Louise and Walter Arensberg Collection/by arrangement 
with ARS, New York/ADAGP, all rights reserved. Bottom 
row: Private collection; Rodchenko and Stepanova Archive, 
Moscow; private collection. Page 213—Clockwise from left: 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, A. E. Gallatin Collection/by ar- 
rangement with ARS, New York/SPADEM, all rights re- 
served; Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam/by arrangement with 
ARS, New York/ADAGP, all rights reserved; Trustees of the 
Tate Gallery, London; courtesy Barbara Gladstone Gallery. 


Definitive Details 


(Continued from page 206) of stone that pulls 
apart in three sections. A Koloman Moser 
motif is woven into a section of the magnif- 
icent living room rug made by V’Soske, 
and a Léger-inspired figure dances across 
an enormous bookcase of ebonized ash. 

Although Buchsbaum had designed 
nearly everything before his death a year 
after work began on the apartment (and 
hardly a detail here was not specially de- 
signed and custom-made), a team of loyal 
and talented designers and craftsmen, led 
by architect Frederic Schwartz of Ander- 
son/Schwartz Architects along with Jaime 
Vasquez and Corey Delany from Buchs- 
baum’s office, faithfully executed his ideas to 
the last touch. “We tried to carry them out as 
seamlessly as possible,” says Schwartz. 

Despite their initial reactions, it was Pat 
Dennis rather than her husband whose en- 
thusiasm only grew during the project. “I 
tried to be the conservative influence and I 
never prevailed,” he says. “Pat trusted 
Alan completely. But we both had our mo- 
ments of wondering, ‘Whatis this place go- 
ing to look like?’ He reassured us that this 
was going to be a very elegant apartment.” 
Though Buchsbaum never witnessed its 
completion, in the admiring words of Al- 
lan Dennis, “he saw it whole, from the very 
beginning.” @ 
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Artist’s Garret 


(Continued from page 228) catalogue. Sure, 
they do mirror the two-toned configura- 
tions of his earlier work, but they also suit 
his penchant for lounging. “I’m much bet- 
ter when I’m reclining, and I do every- 
thing in that position,” he observes. “I can’t 
even read sitting up. The only thing I do 
sitting down is pay bills and the only thing I 
do standing up is paint.” Not surprisingly, 
the only chair in Garet’s living room is a 
rubber-armed Tecno, which contorts into 
an endless number of positions. 

So much for fine design. The rest of the 
house combusted almost spontaneously, 
giving it its haphazard charm. The low 
steel tables were found on the street; an 
aluminum table was once a castaway res- 
taurant storage shelf. Garet’s walls are dot- 
ted with pieces of art that have nothing in 
common other than the fact that he likes 
them—how else to explain a Richard Phil- 
lips sculpture made from a pink rubber 
bath mat hung next to exquisite George 
Platt Lynes photographs? 

Although Garet hesitates to pigeonhole 
his panoply of tastes, his friends have little 
trouble pinning them down. “Jedd likes 
things that are crazy decorative,” observes 
Robert Laughlin, “furniture picker” for 
other artists, including Julian Schnabel 
and Kenny Scharf. Laughlin, who scours 
thrift stores and flea markets for second- 
hand gems he later sells to pricey furniture 
galleries, has supplied Garet with such 
items as a black rug with a red rock motif 
and a baked-enamel hospital lamp. “Jedd 
can take something most people would 
laugh at and place it in an environment 
that makes it look great. He always argues 
that there’s no such thing as bad taste.” 

Which may explain the three-foot-high 
orange glass vase in the guest room. “This 
piece seems to have been started on this 
planet but completed in another world,” 
explains Garet. “It’s like lower-class Amer- 
icana from the forties on acid.” Along 
the same lines is a loopy version of a har- 
em lamp, which dangles just inches above 
one of his couches. “I found it in a Sal- 
vation Army thrift shop, and only after 
I put it up did I discover that it scared 
my guests.” Other “scary” items include 
two permaflame sconces perched on a 
black velvet wall between his living area 
and kitchen. “The ceramic candlesticks 
vaguely resemble the color of meat—they 
make me think of cow tongues licking the 
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wall,” he says, flashing a diabolical grin. 
When pressed to draw a parallel be- 
tween his quirky environment and his 
quirky paintings, Jedd Garet surveys his 
surroundings and considers. “Having ob- 
jects around that mean something to me is 
always inspiring,” he says. “I have no trou- 
ble working as long as I’m in a place that 
Гуе created, that’s distinctly mine.” And 
that itis. @ Editor: John Ryman 


Stargazer’s Garden 


(Continued from page 179) terrace, and on 
around the corner, is raised two steps and 
paved with bold parquet panel decking. I 
have furnished the corner with a wicker 
sofa, deck chairs, and my stargazing tele- 
scope. Along the rail, in between big blue 
pots planted with ‘Betty Prior’ roses, ne- 
peta, baby’s breath, blue perennial salvias, 
and white petunias, are Victorian plant 
stands tumbling with ivy and terra-cotta 
pots with globemaster arborvitae (that 
overused plant of the 1940s and '50s takes 
on a new personality here and adds struc- 
ture and winter color). A weeping willow, 
the conservatory, and a small Katsura tree 
nestle my seating area as it faces into the 
wide blue yonder of Manhattan. 

On the back, or river view, terrace the 
lawn is defined by four great wooden 
planters with four matching Japanese pa- 
goda trees (Sophora japonica). Under these 
I have planted euonymus, cotoneaster, 


hosta, ferns, and wisteria, all tolerant of 


the shade that I anticipate from the so- 
phoras as they grow. For this part of the 
terrace I designed a simpler version of the 
antique railing I purchased in England 
and used on the Central Park side. Anoth- 
er deck with a large planter frames my nar- 
row view of the Hudson. Here purple- 
leaved plum and autumn olive give the 
edge of the terrace an abundant over- 
grown feeling. An existing brick wall is 
planted with climbing hydrangea. 

My garden is now only one year old, but 
already it has shown me howit will develop 
in richness and interest—reward indeed 
for all the difficulties of establishing a con- 
tainer garden on what used to be a derelict 
rooftop. @ Editor: Senga Mortimer 


From The American Man’s Garden. Copy- 
right © 1990 by Rosemary Verey. To be pub- 
lished next month by Bulfinch Press/Little, 
Brown & Company. 
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Beauty and the Bronx 


AAA AAA 


(Continued from page 225) Bartolomei, who 
as curator of the T. H. Everett Rock Gar- 
den is overseeing its ongoing restoration. 
Asin Everett's day, the “traveler” begins at 
astream-fed pond. A brief forestinterlude 
planted with London pride, hepatica, and 
hellebores precedes the open view of crag- 
gy ledges. A waterfall tumbles from a cliff 
and the ground swoops down to an alpine 
lawn, a sandy area for heaths and heath- 
ers, and the moraine, where evaporation 
from an underground irrigation system 
cools the roots of mountain plants such as 
rock jasmine and alpine pink. 

Lynden B. Miller, one of Everett’s stu- 
dents in the 1970s, has also become a mas- 
ter of deceptive simplicity and has applied 
her expertise in designs citywide, includ- 
ing the Botanical Garden’s Jane Watson 
Irwin perennial garden. Originally a col- 
lagist, Miller possesses a keen eye for the 
enduring form, line, color, and texture of 
foliage. Flowers are only a seasonal bonus 
in the larger composition. 

Underneath a seemingly careless array 
of grasses and hostas is a thoughtful geom- 


etry of sculptural contour and color. Like 
many of Gertrude Jekyll’s designs, Miller’s 
perennial garden has “hot” and “cool” 
sides. A yew hedge unites the two—the 
cool side, centered on a white pine under- 
planted with lily of the valley, and the hot 
side with its yuccas, yarrow, red-hot-pok- 
ers, and scarlet crocosmias. Nearby bench- 
es are never empty of spectators. 

Miller describes her work as “private 
gardening on a public scale.” Similarly, 
Richard Schnall, the Botanical Garden’s 
vice president for horticulture, explains 
how five demonstration gardens are 
meant to impart practical information 
visitors can use in their own backyards. 
Two of these, Helen’s Garden: A Garden 
of Fragrant Plants and the Mae L. Wien 
Summer Flower Garden, were designed 
by landscape architect Alice Recknagel 
Ireys and opened in 1988. As throughout 
her long career designing public and pri- 
vate gardens—and 52 garden schemes for 
the Burpee seed catalogues—Ireys has de- 
vised an array of visual tricks to make small 
plots appear larger. 

The Wien garden takes its cue from its 
namesake’s own flower beds in Connecti- 
cut. Brick paths define the central wedge- 
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shaped beds of the Bronx version. With 
bishop’s weed, cosmos, and dahlias among 
the paths, this is unmistakably a traditional 
American garden. Helen Goodhart Alt- 
schul, a Barnard College trustee, was blind 
for the last twenty years of her life, and a 
fragrance garden was an appropriate 
memorial. A curved garden path makes 
the 40-by-60-foot garden seem wider 
and longer as it encourages the walker to 
slow down and savor a variety of scented 
border plants. As a gallery in a horticultu- 
ral museum without walls, this is a fitting 
reminder that city limits are no limits at all 
to the gardener’s imagination. @ 

Editor: Senga Mortimer 


The New York Botanical Garden is located at 
200th Street and Southern Boulevard, south of 
the Mosholu Parkway. Metro-North Harlem 
line to Botanical Garden Station from Grand 
Central. Open 8 A.M.—6 P.M., November— 
March; 8 A.M.-7 P.M., April-October. Closed 
Mondays (except holidays), and Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and New Year's Day. 


New York Premiere 


(Continued from page 210) communica- 
tive—you should be able to walk in when 
noone's home and get a very clear sense of 
who lives there. It should tell you as much 
about someone as their library—assum- 
ing, of course, that they read. An apart- 
ment should also have a personality so that 
you never feel alone." According to her 
friend Michael Graves, Hawks is on to 
something. And what's more, says the ar- 
chitect, “Kitty is one of the few people 
around who can suggest the presence of 
habitation without ever staging it." 

In Clark's apartment, Hawks achieved 
her goal of evoking archetypal gentle- 
men's rooms by indulging her eye for pat- 
tern-on-pattern and her feel for texture- 
on-texture, by making comfort—both 
physical and psychological—a top priority, 
and by deriving her palette from, but not 
limiting it to, the preexisting green and 
gold ceiling. Nothing is too bright or too 
shiny. Nothing looks too new or too mod- 
ern. Nothing, in fact, appears to have been 
designed at all. Everything seems simply to 
have happened. 'The occupant, we are 
meant to infer, is a man of style, taste, and 
breeding, a man who has risen to a certain 
station in life, a man who is too busy to fuss. 
“This is a traditional apartment," notes 
Hawks, “but I knew Jamie's taste wasn't 
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New York Premiere 


traditional, which is perfect because I 
wanted to add a few twists." One of those 
twists can be found along one wall of the 
Pompeian-red dining room, where a curi- 
ous aviary, testimony to the taxidermist's 
art, has been installed. Taxidermy may not 
be as popular now as it was in the nine- 
teenth century, yet the stuffed birds seem 
right at home. Besides, every gentleman 
has his eccentricities. @ 

Editor: Wendy Goodman 


Pleasure of Company 


(Continued from page 191) you served, the 
porcelain you used, the flowers, and, of 
course, what you wore—the sort of “party 
log" once kept by smart hostesses such as 
Kitty Miller. (The New Year's Eve parties 
she gave with her husband, Gilbert, used 
to be the only ones that counted in New 
York. The Millers’ most glamorous 
friends came for dinner and the rest of so- 
ciety was asked in afterward.) No, I mean, 
instead, a Proustian account of the real 
events of the party itself. I can think of no 
one better suited to this task than the cater- 
er Sean Driscoll, for nearly twenty years 
the Louis Sherry and Escoffier of New 
York society. As the owners of Glorious 
Food, Sean and his partner, Jean-Claude 
Nédélec, often feed as many as twelve hun- 
dred people in an evening. Directing forty 
chefs and five hundred freelance employ- 
ees can almost make the normal rigors of 
"placement" for a party of eight or ten 
seem insignificant. Almost, because as 
long as New York hosts have been decid- 
ing who should sit next to whom, place- 
ment has been a matter of high diplomacy. 

I bridled the other day when an out-of- 
towner said, “God, New York's a competi- 
tive place." I can't pretend it's not, but I 
also know that the city invites us to share in 
a world of civilized entertaining and inti- 
macy. Bill Blass recently described Brooke 
and Peter Duchin's dinners in the way each 
of us hopes our friends will respond to our 
entertaining efforts: "It's like walking into 
your own house and finding alot of people 
you'd like to see." Sounds simple, though 
we all know the special talents successful 
parties require. But it's worth it. We can't 
be expected to shrivel up in front of the 
VCR every night, can we? @ 
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DESIGN 

Page 64 Furniture, by Scott Blair, NYC (212) 978- 
3344 by appt. Dancer cabinets, $7,000 ea, Musical 
chair, $1,000, or commission pieces, to order from 
Godley-Schwan, NYC (212) 966-4171 by appt. 
Rocker, $1,100, or commission pieces, to order 
from Pasanella, NYC (212) 662-8257 by appt. 
FINISHING TOUCHES 

Page 130 Tablecloth, $650, antique candelabra, 
$3,600 pr, strawberry napkin ring, $15, plate, 
$250, wire basket, $66, napkin, $25, enamel nap- 
kin ring, $18, glasses, $30 ea, antique Daum vase, 
$650 pr, wine cooler, $1,450, at Dampierre & Co., 
NYC (212) 966-5474. Table, $500, at Robert 
Homma William Lipton, NYC (212) 593-4341. 
Shell, sphere, silver box, Sung vase, antique wood 
head and hand, pewter box, at Tucker Robbins, 
NYC (212) 832-3092 by appt. Pepper mill, $150, 
one-of-a-kind spoons, $125-$215 ea, at LS Col- 
lection, NYC (212) 472-3355. Pillow, $110-$120, 
at Le Monde des Kilims, NYC (212) 431-9064. 
HAYES & CO. 

Pages 157, 164 Masonry, by Tony McLoughlin, 
Queens (718) 458-0017. Terra-cotta, by Mike 
MacLeod, South Kearny (201) 465-5220. 159 
Dragon, net, window guards, by Wally Vogels- 
berg, Wycombe (215) 598-3336. Pediments, archi- 
traves, by Mike MacLeod (see above). Emozioni 
Moiré, 52" wide, $90 yd, to the trade at Old World 
Weavers, for showrooms (212) 355-7186. 160 
Cabinets, counter, designed by Ross Anderson, 
NYC (212) 608-0185. Doors, designed by Turner 
Brooks, Burlington (802) 658-0261. 161 Cornice, 
by Mike MacLeod (see above). Staircase, de- 
signed by Chester Cleaver, NYC (212) 929-6902. 
162 Bed, by Wally Vogelsberg (see above). Ritz, to 
the trade at Lee Jofa, for showrooms (212) 688- 
0444. Chest, by Doug Greenland, Dyfed, Wales 
(239) 820-851. 163 Garden design, by Turner 
Brooks and Ross Anderson (see above). 
GOTHAM ROMANCE 

Page 165 Barondess Velvet, to the trade at Cowtan 
& Tout, for showrooms (212) 753-4488. 166 Mont- 
rose Moiré on living room sofa, to the trade at 
Cowtan & Tout (see above). Wist carpet, to the 
trade at Rosecore Carpet, for showrooms (212) 
421-7272. 167 Silver metallic paper, $135 roll, to 
the trade at Gracie, for showrooms (212) 753- 
5350. Brochier Taffeta, to the trade at Cowtan & 
Tout (see above). Malobar sisal carpet, to the 
trade at Rosecore (see above). 168—69 Faille Ka- 
leidoscope for curtains, 51" wide, $120 yd, Aujard 
for striped sofa pillows, 50" wide, $120 yd, to the 
trade at Clarence House, NYC, Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Dallas, Dania, Denver, Houston, Los An- 
geles, Philadelphia, Portland, San Francisco, Se- 
attle, Troy. Corone, 48" wide, $237.50 yd, at 
Fortuny, NYC, for showrooms (212) 753-7153. Jus- 
tine Weave damask on chairs, to the trade at Lee 
Jofa, for showrooms (212) 688-0444. Silk Tassels 
(#FT248-51) on curtains, pillows, Silk Tassel Tie- 
backs (#T2483-Special), to the trade at Scala- 
mandré, for showrooms (212) 980-3888. 170 
Rainbow Ombré for curtain, Nan Chang on sofa 
pillows, to the trade at Scalamandré (see above). 
Rocksavage carpet, by Colefax & Fowler, to the 
trade at Patterson, Flynn, Martin & Manges, for 
showrooms (212) 688-7700. Epernay on chair, ot- 
toman, Torcello on sofa, to the trade at Fonthill, for 
showrooms (212) 755-6700. Marquis Stripe En- 
glish wallpaper, to the trade at Carleton V, for 
showrooms (212) 355-4525. Roses & Pansies, from 
Colefax & Fowler, London (71) 493-2231. 171 An- 
tibes on chair, to the trade at Rose Cumming, for 
showrooms (212) 758-0844. Candy Stripe for cur- 
tain lining, to the trade at Scalamandré (see 
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above). DuBarry Taffeta on canopy ruffle, cur- 
tains, 48” wide, $69 yd, to the trade at Christopher 
Norman, for showrooms (212) 879-6559. Dalkeith 
carpet, by Colefax & Fowler, to the trade at Patter- 
son, Flynn, Martin & Manges (see above). 

STYLE DIVA 

Paae 175 Reedition of Fortuny desk lamp, Fr8,150, 
from Ecart International, Paris (1) 42-78-79-11. 
MS. STEINEM ON THE HOME FRONT 

Pages 180-81 Velvet on sofa, similar to the trade at 
Decorators Walk, for showrooms (212) 355-5300. 
Glazing on walls, to the trade by Mark Uriu, 
Brooklyn (718) 858-2977. 182 Rayone Moirée for 
curtains, 54” wide, $75 yd, Punta di Diamante on 
front chair, 51” wide, $110 yd, both by Christian 
Schlumberger, at Le Petit Trianon, NYC, for 
Schlumberger showrooms (212) 879-5530. Ve- 
lours de Lin on sofa, 51” wide, $157.50 yd, similar 
to the trade at Clarence House (see above for pgs 
168-69). 183 Dry plaster fresco, similar large 
commission works, by Ricardo Cinalli, through Fi- 
lippa Naess, London (71) 245-9160. Bentwood art 
nouveau chairs, at Newel Art Galleries, NYC (212) 
758-1970. Beckford wallpaper, to the trade at 
Fonthill, for showrooms (212) 755-6700. 185 Mir- 
ror/door, at Urban Archaeology, NYC (212) 431- 
6969. Table, $2,700, to order from Grant Larkin, 
West Stockbridge (413) 232-7077. Kilim, similar at 
George Smith Furniture, NYC (212) 226-4747. 
THE PLEASURE OF THEIR COMPANY 

Page 186 Black Shoulder hand-painted porcelain 
coffeepot, $600, cup and saucer, $325, from Tiffa- 
ny's Private Stock Collection, Leopard dinner/buf- 
fet plate, $85, at Tiffany stores, (800) 526-0649. 
SHIFTING FOCUS 

Pages 192—93 Custom mirror, similarto orderfrom 
Brian Stoner, NYC (212) 353-9130. Enchanted Col- 
lection Spirit chaise, Ghost tub chair, to the trade 
at Donghia Furniture, to order (800) 366-4442. 
Woolcanvas on furniture, by Glant Textiles, to the 
trade at Luten Clarey Stern, NYC, for other Glant 
showrooms (206) 725-4444. 194 Enchanted Col- 
lection Spirit sofa, to the trade at Donghia Furni- 
ture (see above). Chairs, similar at Dalva Brothers, 
NYC (212) 758-2297. Manor Velvet, to the trade at 
Stroheim & Romann, 31-11 Thomson Ave., Long 
Island City, NY 11101. Custom-color Thar carpet, 
to the trade at Stark Carpet, for showrooms (212) 
752-9000. 195 Mohair, to the trade from Donghia 
Textiles, to order (800) 366-4442. 196-97 Mohair 
on walls, New Ways Collection Figures cotton, by 
Richard Giglio, Palazzo on pillow, to the trade at 
Donghia Textiles (see above). Baudelaire Moiré, 
to the trade at Brunschwig & Fils, NYC, Atlanta, 
Beachwood, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Dania, 
Denver, Houston, Laguna Niguel, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, San Diego, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Toronto, Troy, Washington, D.C. Michelle, to the 
trade at Manuel Canovas, for showrooms (212) 
752-9588. Studio X chairs, to the trade at Donghia 
Furniture (see above). Linen Cord carpet, to the 
trade at Stark (see above). 

DEFINITIVE DETAILS 

Pages 204—05 Radiator covers, designed by Fre- 
deric Schwartz, Jaime Vasquez, and Aileron De- 
sign, similar to the trade to order at Aileron 
Design, Brooklyn (718) 963-1032. Alvar Aalto 
lounge chair with fabric, to the trade at ICF, for 
showrooms (212) 750-0900. Sugar club chair, 
$2,760 COM, ottoman, $1,100 COM, both by Alan 
Buchsbaum, to the trade at Dennis Miller, for 
showrooms (212) 242-7842. Vitello leather on 
armchair, ottoman, to the trade at Clarence House 
(see above for pgs 168—69). Custom doors, de- 
signed by Schwartz with Vasquez, made by Aile- 
ron Design, through Anderson/Schwartz 
Architects, NYC (212) 608-0185. 206 Mies van der 
Rohe Collection Flat Brno chairs, to the trade from 
KnollStudio, division of Knoll International, for 
showrooms (800) 223-1354. Wintour table, by 


Alan Buchsbaum, Fr36,600, from Ecart Interna- 
tional, Paris (1) 42-78-79-11. Zigzag chandelier, 
designed by Johnson Schwinghammer, made by 
Gregory Barsamian, similar to order from John- 
son Schwinghammer, NYC (212) 643-1552. Cus- 
tom curtains, from Mary Bright, NYC (212) 677- 
1970 by appt. Rings, designed by Schwartz with 
Vasquez and Mary Bright, made by Aileron De- 
sign, copper rod, designed by Schwartz and Vas- 
quez, made by Barsamian, through Anderson/ 
Schwartz (see above). Gropius geometric on 
chair, 51" wide, $210 yd, to the trade at Clarence 
House (see above for pgs 168-69). 207 Cohen 
Heads sconces, designed by Schwartz with Vas- 
quez, consultation by Johnson Schwinghammer, 
made by Barsamian, through Anderson/Schwartz 
(see above). Bavarian Forest on headboard, to the 
trade at Scalamandré, for showrooms (212) 980- 
3888. Coffee table, designed by Schwartz with 
Vasquez, marble from Marble Modes, base, 
made by Metal Forms, through Anderson/ 
Schwartz (see above). Verdure Tapestry on chair, 
to the trade at Lee Jofa, for showrooms (212) 688- 
0444. Mirror, designed by Schwartz and Vasquez, 
made by SFA Leinoff, His and Hers sconces, de- 
signed by Schwartz with Vasquez, consultation by 
Johnson Schwinghammer, made by Barsamian, 
through Anderson/Schwartz (see above). Velours 
Gatinais on sofa, 51" wide, $150 yd, to the trade at 
Clarence House (see above for pgs 168-69). Rug, 
custom-designed by Alan Buchsbaum, other cus- 
tom rugstothetrade to order at V'Soske, for show- 
rooms (800) 847-4277, in NY (212) 688-1150. War 
of Roses window, designed by Schwartz, made by 
New York Carved Arts, through Anderson/ 
Schwartz (see above). Urbane chair, to the trade 
from Donghia Furniture, to order (800) 366-4442. 
NEW YORK PREMIERE 

Page 209 Fuller tufted sofa, to the trade at Thomas 
DeAngelis, NYC (212) 620-0191. Bronze velvet, 
50" wide, $195 yd, to the trade at Henry Calvin 
Fabrics, for showrooms (415) 626-8332. Wendell 
for window blind, to the trade at Brunschwig (see 
above for pgs 196-97). Damask Caserta on arm- 
less sofa, 51" wide, $78 yd, to the trade at Clarence 
House (see above for pgs 168-69). Topiaries, 
from L. Becker Flowers, NYC (212) 439-6001. 210 
Martex Liberty of London Northumberland linens, 
from Westpoint Pepperell, for stores (212) 930- 
3766. Documenta Chinoiserie for curtains, 55" 
wide, $69 yd, to the trade at Osborne & Little, for 
showrooms (212) 751-3333. La Bella Rosa for cur- 
tains, 54" wide, $132 yd, to the trade at Grey Wat- 
kins, for showrooms (212) 371-2333. 211 English 
table, similar at Guild Antiques ІІ, NYC (212) 472- 
0830. Armchair, ottoman, similar at Bardith |, NYC 
(212) 737-6699. Carpet, similar at Stark Carpet, 
for showrooms (212) 752-9000. 19th-century En- 
glish nesting tables, similar at Linda Horn An- 
tiques, NYC (212) 772-1122. 

UPTOWN DOWNTOWN 

Pages 214-15 Curtains, by Mary Bright, NYC (212) 
677-1970 by appt. Noguchi lamp, base (#BB3), 
$236, shade (#335), $274, from Akari-Gemini, for 
dealers (805) 966-9557. Jean-Michel Frank club 
chairs, $1,750 ea, ottoman, $1,250, sofa, $3,820, 
to the trade at Tara Studio, NYC (212) 243-0849. 
Ondine Cyrille, to the trade at Manuel Canovas, 
for showrooms (212) 752-9588. Coffee table, simi- 
lar at 280 Modern, NYC (212) 941-5825. Custom 
daybed, to order through Spear Platt Architects, 
NYC (212) 529-4375. Sierra on sofa pillows, to the 
trade at Donghia Textiles, to order (800) 366- 
4442. Cowhide, to order through Spear Platt Ar- 
chitects (see above). 216 Custom kitchen light 
fixtures, by Daniel Berglund (212) 243-1718. Sott- 
sass Associati Mandarin armchairs, to the trade at 
KnollStudio (see above for pg 206). Strata on 
chairs, to the trade at KnollTextiles, for show- 
rooms (212) 334-1500. Custom-designed desk, 
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bookcases, to order through Spear Platt Architects 
(see above). Bookcases, built by Hanson Carpen- 
try & Design, Upper Nyack (914) 353-5002. 217 
Custom dining table, to order through Spear Platt 
Architects (see above). 219 Dream screens, $1,430 
ea, from Dialogica, NYC (212) 966-1934. Dia- 
mond coverlet set, Susanna sheets, Prestige blan- 
ket, from Anichini, for stores (800) 553-5309. 
ARTIST'S GARRET 

Pages 226—27 Piano lamp, c. 1930, pagoda lamp, 
c. 1938, art moderne lamp, similar at Alan Moss, 
NYC (212) 219-1663. 228 American lattice chair, 
Alvar Aalto chair, similar at Alan Moss. 
CENTRAL PARK EAST 

Pages 230-31 Hammered Silk (no stripes) on so- 
fas, to the trade at Cowtan & Tout, for showrooms 
(212) 753-4488. Ondine (two shades) on sofas, to 
the trade at Manuel Canovas, tor showrooms 
(212) 752-9588. Bed of Leaves rug, designed by 
Shelton, Mindel & Assocs., other custom rugs, to 
thetrade to order at V'Soske, for showrooms (800) 
847-4277, in NY (212) 688-1150. Brass/mahogany 
cocktail table, by Shelton, Mindel & Assocs., to the 
trade at Luten Clarey Stern, for showrooms (212) 
838-6420. Opera Stripe on chairs, 52" wide, $80 
yd, to the trade at Greeff Fabrics, for showrooms 
(800) 223-0357. Chairs, similar at H. M. Luther, 
NYC (212) 505-1485. 232 Garden Path rug, Flame 
rug, both designed by Shelton, Mindel & Assocs., 
other custom rugs to the trade to order at V'Soske 
(see above). Dubreuil candelabra, to order from 
A.D. Decorative Arts, London (81) 960-3304. Vitri- 
mont Verdure Tapestry, to the trade at Brunschwig 
(see above for pgs 196-97). 233 Marble/bronze 
coffee tables, cherry table, both by Shelton, Min- 


del & Assocs., to the trade at Luten Clarey Stern 
(see above). V'Soske Collection Peel rug, de- 
signed by Shelton, Mindel & Assocs., to the trade 
at V'Soske (see above). Pointe Frieze on chairs, to 
the trade at J. H. Thorp, division of Decorators 
Walk, for showrooms (212) 355-5300. 234-35 
Chandelier, c. 1790, similar to the trade at Marvin 
Alexander, NYC (212) 838-2320. Dining table, 
chairs, similar at Reymer-Jourdan, NYC (212) 674- 
4470. Royal Pavilion Stripe, 50” wide, $102 yd, to 
the trade at Clarence House (see above for pgs 
168-69). One-of-a-kind table, by André Du- 
breuil, other pieces to order from A.D. Decorative 
Arts (see above). 

GREAT ROOMS 

Pages 239-41 For complete environments, Eric 
Bernard Designs, NYC (212) 876-9295. Construc- 
tion and custom fabrication, by Beech, NYC (212) 
876-6554. Tiles, courtesy Italian Tile Center, divi- 
sion of Italian Trade Commission, NYC (212) 980- 
1500. Ceramica Vogue tiles, $7.10 sq ft 4"x4", 
$1.65 ea 2"x2", $5.30 ea pencil size, at Hastings 
Tile, for dealers (212) 674-9700. Custom mosaics, 
$400 sq ft, by Reptiles, NYC (212) 427-4232. Tile, 
installed by K & K Marble & Granite, NYC (212) 
486-0477. Scenist computerized dimming system, 
by Lightolier Controls, for dealers (800) 526-2731, 
in NJ (201) 864-3000. Appliances, purchased 
through Goldman, Lake Success (516) 358-1100. 
239 3-foot dome, by Focal Point, for dealers (800) 
662-5550, in GA (404) 351-0820. 240-41 Com- 
mercial-styled cooktop (#GCT486G), by Therma- 
dor, for dealers (800) 366-6836. Skimmer, $10, 
ladle, $13 med size, strainer, $15, Chantal stock- 
pot, $110 9-qt size, colander, $30 5-qt size, from 
Williams-Sonoma, for stores or catalogue (415) 
421-4242. Custom sandblasted windows, by Sun- 
dial-Schwartz, NYC (212) 517-3990. 240 Dish- 
washer (#G595 SCI), by Miele Appliances, for 
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dealers (800) 843-7231, in NJ (201) 560-0899. 
Granite kitchen counters, from and installed by K 
& K Marble & Granite (see above). 241 Kitchen 
carousel, 14 shelves rotate vertically, by White 
Home Products, available 1991, for dealers (404) 
431-0900. Custom voice-command system, by 
Home Response Technologies, Mill Neck (516) 
922-2478. Custom automated door lift, pull-out 
counter gliders, by Hafele America, for dealers 
(800) 334-1873, in NC (800) 672-4853. Custom 48” 
wide refrigerator (#UR48HT), by Traulsen & Co., 
for dealers (800) 542-4022, in NY (718) 463-9000. 
Stool, $2,812, to the trade at Dakota Jackson, for 
showrooms (212) 838-9444. 

FORECASTS 

Page 246 Mesh pillow, to order from Futura Metal- 
wear Studio, NYC (212) 627-5658 by appt. Simple 
Machine table, by Carmen Spera, $7,500, Zorro 
chaise, by Forrest Myers, from $35,000, similar 
one-of-a-kind pieces from Art et Industrie, NYC 
(212) 431-1661. Bantu lamp, by Till Leeser, $2,925, 
from Nolte Gallery, NYC (212) 431-0162. Cast 
candlestick, from Maria Snyder Studio, NYC (212) 
274-9578 by appt. Fringed mesh dress, by Futura 
Metalwear, $4,000, by appt, at Futura Metalwear 
Studio, NYC; Screaming Accessories, Los Ange- 
les. Lycra unitard, by Danskin, $39, at fine stores. 
Bird’s Nest bracelet, by Tom Binns, at Barneys 
New York, NYC; to order at Ultimo, Chicago; 
Maxfield, Los Angeles. Big Knots bracelet, by 
Tone Vigeland, $4,000, Medium Cloud mesh ban- 
gle, $400, Tall Basket mesh bangle, $380, both by 
Jordan Schlanger, all from Artwear, NYC (212) 
673-2000. Queen candlestick, by Kerry MacBride, 
$600 pr, at Kerry MacBride, NYC; Vignette, San 
Francisco. Armadillo wool blend, to the trade at 
Yves Gonnet, for showrooms (212) 758-8220. 

ALL PRICES APPROXIMATE 


EDITORS NOTE: In the “Lights, Camera, 
Living Room” article for September, 
the period wallpaper on pages 160—61 
is from Secondhand Rose, NYC (212) 
431-7673, not Brunschwig & Fils. 
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Forty years of refining and 
redefining, pride of craftsmanship, 
dedication to quality, and the latest 
technology have made Sub-Zero the 
unsurpassed leader in built-in 
refrigeration for homes of distinction. 
Winner of the “Design Excellence 
Award,” the 500 Series offers exciting 
eurostyled white and glass interiors, 
24” depth, capacities to 30 cu. ft., 
several combination model choices 
with widths ranging from 30” to 72”, 
exterior beauty and the reliability of a 
high performance system, backed by 
our exclusive 12-Year Protection Plan. 

See the Sub-Zero difference on 
display at leading kitchen and 
appliance dealer show rooms . . . or 
request our colorful brochure. 


SUB-ZERO FREEZER CO., INC., 
P.O. Box 4130, Madison, WI 53711, 608/271-2233 


lan Schrager 
is the host of 
the town 


Gandee:- 


It's three weeks before the grand opening 
of the Paramount Hotel and owner Ian 
Schrager has reservations. The hotel's de- 
signer has specified gold leaf for one wall 
in the lobby, but suddenly, two days be- 
fore artisans are slated to apply the shim- 
mering finish, it occurs to Schrager that 
"gold leaf isn't fresh right now—it's a classic, but it's over- 
done." What to do? Schrager thinks. Platinum leaf! Platinum 
leaf is very fresh right now. Oris it? Schrager isn't sure. “Have 
you seen platinum leaf around?" he asks everyone he knows. 
Everyone he knows says no. Which settles it. Platinum leaf it 
is. The word is passed down. Battalions of assistants scurry. 
Telephone calls are made. Platinum-leaf appliers are found 
at home and abroad. Which brings Schrager 
to the next question. Domestic platinum leaf? 
Orimported platinum leaf? The differ- 
ence in price is 100 percent. Imported 
is better. Better shimmer. Imported it 
is. Which means more telephone calls. 
More reservations. This time on Air 
France for a crew of French platinum- 
leaf appliers who are flown to New 
York. Tout de suite. 

Ian Schrager believes that success is 
in the details. And since he is obsessed 
with success, he is also obsessed with 
the details. This attention to minutiae 
has served him well. Schrager has nev- 
er failed at anything. Unless, of 
course, you count the time, in 1980 
and '81, he spent at Maxwell Air Force 
Base’s minimum security prison in 
Montgomery, Alabama. In the nine 
years since he returned from his 
much-publicized all-expenses-paid- 
by-the-federal-government vacation 
in the Deep South—for some very creative bookkeeping 
practices he and Steve Rubell devised for the accounting de- 
partment at Studio 54—Schrager has staged a comeback that 
rivals Tina Turner’s. His first foray into the hotel business— 
Morgans, completed in 1984—boasts an 88 percent occupan- 
cy rate; his second—the Royalton, completed in 1988—boasts 
90 percent. Both were done in tandem with Rubell, Schrager’s 
longtime friend, partner, and alter ego, who died last year. The 
Paramount is the third notch on the hip hotelier’s belt. Like the 
Royalton, it was designed by Philippe Starck, whom Schrager 
courteously telephoned in Paris with the news that the gold wall 
in the lobby had suddenly gone platinum. 

"I don’t do it for the money,” says Schrager, whose real es- 
tate holdings have been estimated at somewhere between 
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$225 and $400 million. He is referring to his typical sixteen- 
hour workday, to his well-earned reputation as a hopeless, 
tireless, compulsive, fanatic perfectionist. Schrager then at- 
tempts to illustrate his point by noting that he owns only two 
suits. (Perhaps because it would not illustrate his point, he 
fails to note that he also owns a fifteen-bedroom house on the 
beach in Southampton, lives in a four-story town house in 
Manhattan, drives around in a black Jaguar XJ-S, is driven 
around in a black Mercedes 560SEL, and bought his girl- 
friend a black Range Rover County for her birthday.) But if it 
isn't money, what is it that makes Schrager hustle? According 
to Schrager, it is an instinctive drive he was born with in 
French Polyclinic Hospital. “I’m just a gunslinger from the 
Bronx,” he announces, comparing his lower-middle-class 


"I'm just a gunslinger from the Bronx" 


roots with those of Calvin Klein—another 
gunslinger from the Bronx who is a close 
friend—and Ralph Lauren, Schrager's 
counselor one long ago summer at Camp 
Roosevelt in the Catskills: "I have to say, 
Ralph had great style even then." Of the 
phenomenal success the three men have en- 
joyed, Schrager will only offer, "There are 
people out there who are more talented, but 
maybe we get the brass ring because we 
work a little bit harder, because we want it a 
little bit more." 

Which explains the choice of Gary 
Panter, the production designer of Pee- 
Wee's Playhouse, for Paramount's children's 
day-care center. And which also explains 
the choice of a Broadway casting director to 
assemble the hotel staff, who, if the staffs at 
Morgans and the Royalton are any indica- 
tion, will be bright-eyed young girls and 
boys who make up in looks what they lack in 
experience. "Attitude is key," explains 
Schrager, who believes that "the help” is one 
of the critical components of the four hotels 
he admires most: the Bel-Air in Los Angeles, the Carlyle in 
New York, Claridge's in London, the Ritz in Paris. Although 
the self-styled “cheap chic" Paramount is no match for the 
grand lineup Schrager invokes—a Paramount double starts 
at$110—the 610-room hotel will have, if the boss has his way, 
that same elusive quality, “a vibration, a confidence, an air." 

“A lot of people were skeptical when Steve and I went into 
the hotel business," Schrager recalls. "They expected to see 
go-go girls in the lobby." A lot of people were wrong. There 
are no go-go girls in the Paramount lobby. Only one very 
Charles Gandee 


lan Schrager 
at the new 
Paramount. 


beautiful platinum-leaf wall. 
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